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AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 


7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: June 9, to Lynn Woods, for botany, conducted 
by Mr. Norton; June 16, to Hazelwood, for botany, conducted 
by Miss Hibbard. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Academy, 10 


day, June 13. 


Hall of the 
‘¢ Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 


APPALACHIAN MounTrarn Cus. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Tec hnology, Wednes 


day, June 13. Excursion to Rutland, Mass., June 15-18. Outing 
to Gloucester, June 18. 


Bostontan Soctery. Old State House. Next regular meet- | Minister, and to win 


ing, Tuesday, June 12 


Boston Society or Crvin ENGINEERS. 


: Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
field Street. 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 20. 
Boston Sociery oF NATURAL History. 
Building, 
ane History,’ open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
ree. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


sessing of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
aturdays at 10 and 11 4. m. and 1. 15 and 3 P. M. 


Natural History 


10 to 5, 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SocIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
eeular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Hall, Tremont Street. 
21 


Next 


Horticultural 
Rose and Strawberry Exhibition, June 


Moseux OF Fink Arts. Copley Square. 


N 
“acon ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL SocrEery. 
rset Street. 


GENERAL Tu 
16,000 vol ur 
bers and 


Socier 


No. 18 
EOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Mount Vernon Street. 

amet Reading Room, 100 ftw wor open to mem- 

rangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.20 P-M.- 

Y OF ARTs. Mase Institute of Technology. 


onion 


SATURDAY, 


| organized movement 


| at 


the 


JUNE 
TO-DAY. 


Opposition to the treaty of extradition with Russia, 
which made itself evident when that agreement was before 
Senate for 


ratification, has now taken the form of an 


for In the U. 
Senate, Mr, Turpin, and in the House of Representatives 
Mr. Straus, 


introduced, 
President to give 


the 


its abrogation. 
a week ago, 
to the 
United States desires to terminate 
date 


resolutions asking the 


: > , 
notice Russian government that 


the existipg treaty 
be 


as early a as may be, and Congress may 


| expected to take action on the subject as soon as the tariff 


| wrangle is ended. 


| will be ventilated in open debate. 


j are 





| hampton. 
| , 
} ton Seminary at 


| at Williams College. 


| 
j 
j 
| 
| 





three, in the order named. 
| count in England as elsewhere, it may be that the victory 
‘of the horse-racing Prime Minister will be found to be the 
6 | turning point in the political fortunes which, to tell the 
orner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of | truth, have not brightened greatly 


Free lectures | 


| trip which has every promise of enjoyment and novelty. 


| people the town is unknown even by name, but like all the 


| town in the state, 


The advantage of the House of Rep 
resentatives taking a hand in this matter is that the subject 
In the Senate, treaties 
‘executive business’ and are considered 
It that the present treaty 
would never have been ratified if it had been discussed and 


voted upon openly before the public. 


only behind 


closed doors. is fair to say 


Professor William Dwight 


who died at his home 


Whitney 
New Haven on 


of Yale College, 
Thursday, was of 
Massachusetts birth, being the son of a merchant of North- 


in 
His maternal uncle was the founder of Willis- 
Easthampton, and he himself graduated 
His death, at the age of 67 years, in 
| the prime of his intellectual powers, distinct loss to 
Prof. Whitney 


a member of the 


is a 
philology, in which department of study 


He 
Oriental Society 


held rank with the first. was elected 


American as long ago as 1849, and for 


the past ten years has been its president. His chief ser- 


vices to the science of language have been rendered in 


connection with the Sanscrit. 


One of the curiosities of legislation is the action taken 
by the Massachusetts House of Representatives in the no- 
torious case of the election in Ward 17 in Boston. There 
were outrageous frauds at the election in this ward, most 
of them, apparently, in the interest of the Democratic can- 
didates who were elected. A careful inquiry by a Repub- 
lican committee of the House showed, however, that after 
throwing out all the suspicious votes there were enough 
left to elect bya ma- 
jority, and that the men who were elected had nothing at 


honest votes the Democrats 


large 
all to do with the frauds. Thereupon the House threw 
over the rational report of its committee and in the most 
irrational manner took his seat away from one of the men 
who had been elected—turned him out of the Legislature 
It difficult 
comment for such action as this; except to 


—and voted to keep the other in. is to find 
appropriate 
say that men who are sane enough when acting alone and 
on their individual responsibility, will sometimes develop 
what seems to be the wildest in a 


insanity when acting 


body without the restraint of personal accountability. 

When Ladas won the Derby on Wednesday, that fleet 
animal put the crown on the ambition popularly attributed 
to his owner, Lord Rosebery. According to the story 


commonly circulated, Rosebery proposed to himself to 
England, 


the Derby. 


marry the richest heiress in to become Prime 
He has now done all 


And, for so much does success 


since he stepped into 
the difficult place vacated by Gladstone. 


The 


the objective point of their excursion of June 15-18, a 


Appalachians have selected Kutland, Mass., for 


Lving away from the great routes of travel, to many 
- Se o ' 

hill districts in the state, it is a surprise and a delight to 

Rutland is the central 

lying a dozen miles to the northwest of 

The the summit of a sigh hill 

| where there are clustered together the public buildings and 


the two hotels, and from the many points of outlook, the 


those who visit it for the first time. 


| Worcester. centre is on 


LY 


9, 1894. 
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view extends across the country with its hills and valleys, 
its numerous other high-lying town centres and its horizons 
bounded by mountains beyond the limits of our state. The 
two features of the trip will be the ascent of Wachusett, 


| which lies just a comfortable driving distance to the north, 
S. | 


and Asnebumskit, an equal distance to the southeast; the 


, | latter, a hill which to the citizens of Worcester is related 
jabout as Big Blue Hill is to us. 


The well-kept roads of 
Rutland, winding down to lower levels through a succes- 
sion of wood and lake districts, pink in places with the free 
blossoming laurel, present every attraction to those who 
love nature and the ‘ everlasting hills.’ 

Mr. Edmund J, Carpenter has come bravely to the de- 
fense of the men of Massachusetts Bay in the matter of 
the expalsion of Roger Williams. In a remarkably sechol- 
arly paper, read before the Historic-Genealogical Society, 
at its meeting on Wednesday, he showed pretty clearly 
that the Colony had to repudiate Williams and his ideas as 
a matter of reasonable public policy, and that this repudia- 
tion did not extend to his ideas of religious or civil liberty. 
This does not detract from the reverence due to Roger 
Williams for his work for liberty of belief and of govern- 
ment, but it goes to relieve the Massachusetts of those days 
from some aspersions. It is not so long ago that a Fourth 
of July orator here in Boston spoke of the‘ burning’ of 
witchesin Massachusetts, and only the other day the New 
York World repeated the tale. A judicious correction of 
popular ideas of his tory is oy desirable. 

It is to be hoped that the entering of 1 suit by the United 
States government against the estate of the late Senator 
Stanford will not operate to check the wise disposition 
which he made of a great part of his immense fortune. 
The suit is brought on account of possible liabilities aris- 
ing out of the Central Pacific Railroad bonds, which are 
now largely in arrears to the government. It will bea 
pity if the great university which Mr. Stanford established 
in California should suffer by the tying up of its resources ; 
and the proposition of Senator Hoar, that Congress pro- 
ceed at once to investigate and settle the claim of the gov- 
ernment, is not only benevolent but eminently reasonable. 


The news which the daily papers print of the progress 
of the coal miners’ strike in the West read for all the 
world like reports from the seat of a war. The strike, 
indeed, has taken on the essential characteristics of an 
insurrection, in that the mobs of strikers are now engaged 
in armed combats with the military forces in several of 
the states. Worse than this, dynamite has been brought 
and in at least one instance a mine has been 

with considerable loss of life. This is un- 
doubtedly the final stage of the strike. The American 
people do not tolerate these methods of conducting a 
‘labor movement,’ and short work will be made of the 
business now that it has come to a struggle between law 
and outlawry. 


into use, 


blown up 


Among the work of the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, soon to be taken up, is a more accurate determination 
of the circumference of the earth. The data are almost 
ready, and then will begin the mathematical calculation, 
occupying probably a couple of years. The preparation 
for this undertaking requires the actual measurement of 
the longest possible distance on the earth’s surface. The 
surveyors will soon have an arc of 3,000 miles in length, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. This 
line is along the thirty-ninth parallel, and will be com- 
pleted with the system of triangulation through what is 
called the continental divide, the present season. The 
surveyors are able to determine the difference in longitude 
of the two extremities of this long line, which begins in 
New Jersey, near the southern part of Cape May, and 
ends in the lower part of Mendocino County, Cal. Know- 
ing that the whole circumference of the earth comprises 
360 degrees of a circle, and reckoning the fractional part 
of this circle which is covered by the are, the whole dis- 
tance is readily computed. The difficulty comes in reduc- 





ing the observations taken from the series of triangles 
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extending across the continent to a sea level, for many of 
the lines from which the distance must be measured are 
situated on the mountain tops, and in some cases above 
the clouds, especially in the mountainous region of the 
West through which the parallel passes. Modern science 
is not satisfied with the earlier computations of the earth's 
dimensions in miles, but strives for a correct measurement 
in feet. The German astronomer Bessel announced such 
& measurement as long ago as 1841, and Col. Clarke, an 
English engineer, gave differing figures in 1866, based on 
calculations made in India. The United States will now 
attack the same problem, using its own territory as a 
measuring rod. 


It took a long time to educate the public to regard the 
so-called ‘sewer gas’ as the vehicle of several deadly 
diseases and to provide elaborate plumbing devices and 
ventilation for escape from it. Is it possible that all this 
is to be unlearned ? Such seems to be the deduction from a 
paper read by Dr. Jacobi before the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons at Washington last week. 
Dr. Jacobi stated that he had put to a large number of 
Europcan and American medical men the question: 
“ What do you know of the production of a specific germ 
disease out of, or through, sewer air?” 
answer was: 


The uniform 
“There is a general vague impression 
amongst the public, but I never saw acase or could prove 
one.” Some of the conclusions drawn by Dr. Jacobi were 
as follows: “The atmosphere contains some specific disease 
germs, both living and dead. They are frequently found 
in places which were infected with specific disease. In 
sewer air less such germs have been found than in the air 
of houses and school rooms.” 


Professor James D. Dana, whose retirement from the 
chair of geology in Yale College is announced, is one of 
the three Americans honored by the grant of the Copley 
gold medal by the Royal Society of London. The others 
are Benjamin Franklin and Louis Agassiz. Professor 
Dana is now in his eighty-second year, and since his grad- 
uation at Yale, sixty-one years ago, he has been actively 


engaged in his special scientific work in mineralogy and | 


geology. For two years he taught mathematics to mid- 
shipmen in the navy, and then went as geologist and min- 
eralogist with the celebrated Wilkes exploring expedition 
to the South Seas, and had the experience of being wrecked 
on the Peacock at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
After he came back, in 1842, he spent thirteen years 
working up his reports by study and classification of the 
materials he had collected, and was appointed Silliman 
professor of natural history and geology at Yale in 1850. 
Many generations of students at that university remember 
his kindly, sympathetic ways and his warm scientific en- 
thusiasm. Professor Dana retires sound in health and 
active in spite of his years. 





The ‘book-agent’ has so long been the butt of the 
funny man of the newspapers that it is refreshing to hear a 
word saidin favor of this calling. The Funk & Wag- 
nelis Company—a corporation which, by the way, pub- 
lishes a good many books to be sold by subscription— 
quotes some very strong authorities on the book agent’s 
side. “ Daniel Webster,” it says, “ paid his second term’s 
tuition at Dartmouth by canvassing for De Tocqueville’s 
America. In the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society may be seen a canvassing-book used by Longfellow, 
on one of the leaves of which is his first draft of the poem 
Excelsior. Prince Bismarck, when a student at Heidel- 
berg, during a winter’s vacation, canvassed for one of 
Blumenbach’s hand-books. And George Washington tells 
us how, prior to the Braddock defeat, he sold in theneigh- 
borhood of Alexandria 200 copies of Bydell’s American Sav- 
age. Said the Rev. John Todd: ‘I am satisfied publishing 
and selling books by subscription is yet in its infancy. I re- 
joice in this carrying the waters of knowledge to the very 
doors of the people, and coaxing them to drink.’ And 
says Dr. Talmage, with that emphasis of exaggeration that 
marks the oratorical temperament: ‘I always feel like lift- 
ing my hat to a book-agent, because he is doing more good 
than I can ever hope todo.’ And Spurgeon, in speaking 
of book-canvassers, did not hesitate to say: ‘ There is no 
other business, calling or occupation so honorable or so 
beneficial to mankind as the business of selling books.’” 
In these days of sharp competition in every line of manu- 
facture, from steel rails to chocolate bon-bons, the distribu- 
tion of the product is almost entirely effected by travelling 
agents. The ‘drummer’ or ‘commercial traveller’ is an 
essential part of the great commercial system to-day ; he is 
recognized as such, and no discredit attaches to the occu- 
pation. Why should the ‘book agent’ be discriminated 
against’? More often, especially in these hard times, the 
person canvassing for a book or a journal is engaged in 
working his, or her, way through college, and the impor- 
tunity with which a subscription is sought represents some- 
thing higher than the desire for merely commercial profit. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1894. 


THE PADRONE NUISANCE. 


A public meeting of dissatisfied Italians was held last 
week to consider what methods are open for breaking up 
the padrone system. This is a system of slavery by which 
the Italian laborer is bought and sold muth as Colonel 
Jack was bought and sold in Defoe’s novel of that name. 
One of the magazines within a month past has exhibited a 
picture of an English boy sold at auction in America by the 
captain who brought him over, who meant thus to collect 
enough to pay for his passage. A meeting of gentlemen 
and ladies interested in social improvement was held on 
Monday at the Bureau of Charities. This matter was 
brought before them in a perfectly intelligible form, and it 
is clear that it is a subject which must be at once attended 
to. 

The difficulty arises from the ignorance of our language 
on the part of the Italian immigrant. An Irish or Scotch 
laborer, when he comes here, may be as poor as poverty, 
but he can make himself understood; he can fight his own 
battle. The Italian comes and cannot speak the language. 
He is from the beginning dependent on some person who 
can tell him where he can go to work and who can make a 
contract for him. From this slight dependence has re- 
sulted a system in Boston under which about a hundred 
persons, familiarly known as ‘bosses,’ handle the greater 
part of the fifteen thousand Italians who are at work here. 
One of their own number, in a quaint way, divides the 
Italian race thus: “ There are one hundred bad Italians, 
The others of the Italians are good; they 
are called laborers.” This remark, which might not be 
precisely according to the register of the angel Gabriel, is 
very near that register. 


called bosses. 


The temptations of wealth seem 
to |have overpowered the hundred, while poverty has re- 
lieved the fourteen thousand and nine hundred from many 
trials to which the rich are subjected. 

The word ‘ boss’ is none too honorable in its broader 
sense, but the boss of a working party who are taking up 
the streets may be a Christian gentleman of the type of 
Sidney. These Italian bosses have none of his duties. 
They are not the foremen who preside over the workmen 
or give them their directions; they are simply an avowed 
class of middle-men, whose intention it is to make as much 
money, on the one hand from the contractors for labor and 
on the other hand from the laborers, as they can squeeze 
out of either party. 

They do it in this way. They say to the laboring man, 
“You must give me a bonus for finding work for you.” 
This bonus ranges from two to six dollars. They say, in 
the second place, “‘ When I have found work for you, you 
must live in certain tenements which I shall provide for 
you.” These tenements are of the lowest grade, while the 
rent is such as belongs to much more comfortable apart- 
ments. They say, in just the same way, “ You must buy 
your food at my shops"; the food also is of the lowest 
grade and the price is much more than it is worth. The 
laborer is thus bound to the boss by all the ties by which, 
in the lowest regions of the South now, the poorest negro 
is bound to the person from whom he hires his land. 

After this miserable arrangement has been made, the 
boss, at his convenience, agrees with some contractor that 
he will furnish ten, twenty, or forty workmen, and he does 
so. Very probably the contractor pays him a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day for the workmen, of which he pays 
to the workmen a dollar and a half. The workman can- 
not help himself, and has to take what he can get. More 
likely, at the end of ten or twenty days, the workman is 
turned off by the boss,’who by this time wants to hire other 
laborers who will pay him a new bonus or entrance fee. 
The laborer has no remedy as against him. 

The so-called boss, having thus got the laborer pretty 
much in his power, establishes a bank, as he calls it. This 
is a place where he takes the money which these poor 
Italians wish to remit to Italy, and provides them bills of 
exchange. Nobody knows how much he makes them pay 
for the exchange ; and that is comparatively unimportant 
when one considers the other result, which is that three of 
these bankers have this winter abandoned the business of 
banking and retired to parts unknown with ninety thou- 
sand dollars which belonged to these poor people. Thus 
far legal remedies have been vain; so useless, indeed, that 
it is said that one of these persons, having apparently 
spent his share of this plunder, has come back to Boston 
and is about to attempt a similar enterprise again. 

It is almost inconceivable that such a tissue of fraud 
should have been woven under our own eyes here, among 
people who have at least the rights of dogs or monkeys if 
they have not the rights of men. The meetings at Faneail 





——————— —== 
Hall and at the Charity Building have taken cognizance of 
this series of frauds, and it is to be hoped that the measure, 
which they will take will have the general approygj e 
decent citizens. At the meeting at Charity Building a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. Edivip D. 
Mead, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Hubbard, Miss Lucia Ames and 
Mr. Peterson, al] of- whom have some persona! knowledge 
of these affairs, who are to report a plan for some fore 
of protectorate at an adjourned meeting. These persons 
will try to influence some respectable banking firm jp Bos. 
ton to send an Italian clerk to the North End, to arrange 
for the matter of exchange. Mr. Postmaster Coveney vill 
undoubtedly place in the money-order department of the 
post-office a competent clerk who can speak Italian. ww, 
will say in passing that, if the money-order office could \y 
open in the evening from seven to nine o'clock, it woul 
be a great advantage to a large class of laboring men, 
Italians included, who cannot easily attend to the busines 
of remitting money to Eur pein the daytime. The In. 
dustrial Aid Society may be relied upon to provide some 
agency by which the laboring man shall be brought face to 
face with the person who is eventually to pay him. 
These seem to be the practical methods to be adopted 
for sending the hundred padrones into honest business 
and classing the whole fifteen thousand of the Italian em; 
gration among the ‘ good Italians.’ 
Epwarp FE. Hate 


NEWSPAPER ETHICS. 
The United States Senate has turned over to the loca 
administrators of justice, for prosecution, two newspaper 
correspondents who refuse to answer questions asked them 
before one of the committees of that body. This is done 
under an old and forgotten law, rediscovered for this « 
casion, which makes such refusal a cause for the inter 
ference of the courts. It is a wise and prudent disposition 
which the Senate has made of these cases; for experience 
has shown that Congress can expect to gain neither su 
cess nor glory in dealing itself with recalcitrant newspaper 
men, It can better wash its hands of them. 

But this is not the really interesting part of the affair 
The questions which the two correspondents refused to 
answer related to the identity of the persons from whom 
they received the information used in their despatches 
They had telegraphed to their respective papers astound: 
ing stories, in which the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were represented as influencing the action of the 
Senate committee which had the tariff bill in hand, and 
with great particularity they had charged these high off 
cials with conduct which right-minded men must regard as 
infamous. They included members of the Senate in their 
charges. The Senate, properly and even necessarily, on 
the motion of Mr. Lodge, set on foot an inquiry into thes 
printed accusations; and the first thing the investigating 
committee did was to summon the correspondents and ask 
them where they got their information. 
dents refused to tell. 


The correspor- 
It was a confidential communication, 
they said, and they could not in honor give up the names 
of their informants. 

Are these correspondents right in the stand which they 
have taken? Undoubtedly. There is no one, I venture to 
say, who understands the responsibilities of the business— 
or profession, as it has come to be called—of journalism 
who will not agree that refusal must follow such a demand 
It is an obligation resting upon the newspaper man which 
he cannot ignore ; and it is equally obligatory upon him a 
an honorable man and in his professional capacity. The 
lawyer, the physician and the priest are protected by cou- 
mon consent and to some extent by law against the dix 
closure of confidences made to them by clients, patients 
and penitents. The reason for thisis obvious. Bat it is 
not necessary to claim for newspaper correspondents a like 
exemption in order to justify their refusal to commit 4 
breach of confidence. Their case rests on broader grounds. 
It is a matter of public consequence that the gathering and 
publication of news shall be as free from constraint as the 
public expression of opinion ; and it cannot have this free 
dom in every case if the sources of information are not pre 
tected from exposure. The facts are the essential thing ; 
not the persons who hold the facts in their possession 40 
communicate them for publication. A gewspaper ™# 
who should withhold facts known to him when the public 
interest required that he make them known would be at 
ing wrongly; but he acts conscientiously and honorably and 
for the public interest when he refuses to bring into the 
case such extraneous matter as the personality of his infor 
mant. 

But here comes in another element of which too little 
account is taken by those who claim that newspaper ™e* 
should enjoy the same exemption which is conceded 
lawyers and physicians. It is the element of responsibility 
to the public. In publishing a story whose authority he 


proposes to keep secret under the seal of confidence, the 
newspaper man makes that story his own. 


He cannot 


3 
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prote 
ability 
alleged fac ; | 
izes to say who told him, he assumes for himself 


himself. 


man rt fi : 
full burden of what is told. 


Plis is as fundamental in newspaper ethics as the other | 
that the source of published information must | 


the 


peryric iple, 
' . 
i. confidential when so desired. 


Unfortunately, it is" 
Atel) 
often disregarded, and the freedom of the press degener- 


tne 


tox 


nto the license of anonymity. Liberty in the press, | 


ates / 
. everything else, increases the responsibility ; and when | 

this obligation is ignored, there is an end of the usefulness 

¢ the journalist himself and of his newspaper. The most 


: 


essful 


correspondents, those whose words command 


suc 


nfidence and who are themselves most highly respected, | 


are not the clever interviewers who—good workmen as | 


they are—gather and print what other men say with full 


ermission to tell who said it and when, but those who 


their facts and opinions as of their own knowledge, 


| 
atate 
making sure of their accuracy, and stand Lehind them to 
make good what they have stated. 


In the present case, the contumacious correspondents 





° . . . . ' 
have me no more than half their duty in justifying the | 


They 


rave responsibility, and they must meet it by showing 


onfidence reposed in them. have shouldered a} 


that the stories which they telegraphed and whose author- 


they refuse to disclose are true stories. It is incon- 


} 


that they can do this. Apparently they were 
jon pe But this 
s the risk inseparable from their occupation and they have 


The 


ournalism require that they hold safe their pro- 


eivabdit 


sed upon by their anonymous informants. 


iE 


t to complain, for they accepted it voluntarily. 


f 


; 


essional secret, but demand that they keep faith with the 
public by showing their words to be true. 


Freperick E. Goopricn. 


{ REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 


[ shall never forget the first time I heard Charles 





Sumner. It was under peculiar circumstances, being his 
first appearance in public after his encounter with Brooks. 
For many long months, Sumner had been see king re 
very, both at home and abroad, from the effects of that 
tal blow, and sometimes it was said that never again 
At length, 
r many conflicting ramors, the great senator returned 


would his powerful voice be heard in public. 


afte 


from Europe restored to comparative health. For several 
weeks, he had been at home, in his unpretentious house, 
No, 20 Hancock Street, Boston (where, by the way, I had 


| 
ently darning stockings). 


frequently seen his mother seated at the window, appar- 


General Banks was billed to deliver a lecture and Mr. 
Pettee to read a poem, in the Mercantile Library course, 
in Tremont Temple. Banks alone would have been sufli- 
ciently attractive just then to fill every available seat, for 
it was shortly after his memorable contest for the speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives. It was before the 
war, and, of course, before he was a general; he was, 
however, an ex-governor and a possible candidate for the 
presidency. But the rumor had gone abroad that Sumner 
might possibly be among the invited guests. The audi- 
ence, as may well be supposed, was on the qui vive, and 
when Banks mounted the rostrum he was greeted with an 
ovation such as I have seldom seen accorded to any one. 

There were gathered about the lecturer’s desk perhaps 
a hundred well-known personages, all invited guests; but 
still one or two chairs were reserved and the hour for in- 
troducing the orator of the evening had already passed. 
It was evident that some one else was being waited for. 
Who but Sumner? 

All eyes were fixed on the side entrance. 


murmur arose, which soon became a roar. 


actually coming ! 


ot bis informant and at the same time evade account-| is not mine. I 


There must be some one back of the}! have had the honor of meeting in the House of Repre-| that mentioned above, which repeated observations and a 
: } “ : ° . . 
ts which are printed; and when the newspaper | sentatives, and tothe silver-tongued poet, whose verses | wider comparison will reveal. 


Presently a | 
Sumner was 
Slowly and deliberately he ascended the 
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t belongs to the eloquent gentleman, whom 


have so charmed our hearts. But this much I will say, 


that true merit, wherever found, will be sure of its re-| 


ward.” 


IT am not aware that this very brief speech has ever | 


been reported, and l now quote from memory, after the 
lapse of so many eventful years, Like Mercutio’s wound, 
it was ‘ not so deep asa well, nor so wide as a church-door,’ 
but it was enough—it satisfied the people that Charles 
Sumner still lived, and they went home happy. 

Years after, I heard him in the Music Hall; but all I 
ean call to mind is that his gestures were extremely violent 
and his language correspondingly denunciatory. Thespirit 
of his oration, as I remember it, seemed to be: The war is 
over, the slaves are free, but we are not saved. Among so 
many who were still smarting from the wounds of civil 


strife, there was but a modicum of that sympathy and en- | 


thusiasm which stirred his former audience. 
was never one to court popular favor. He uttered what 
he believed to be the truth about men and measures, and it 
was no fault of his if that truth was not always welcome. 


C. H. SrJonn. 
Lowell, Mass. 


LIFE. 


BY EDITH WHARTON. 

Life, like a marble biock, is given to all, 

A blank, inchoate mass of years and days 
Whence one with ardent chisel swift essays 
Some shape of strength or symmetry to call ; 
One shatters it in bits to mend a wall ; 

One in a craftier hand the chisel lays, 

And one, to wake the mirthin Lesbia’s gaze, 
Carves it apace in toys fantastical. 


But least is he who, with enchanted eyes 

Filled with high visions of fair shapes to be, 
Muses which god he shall immortalize 

In the proud Parian’s perpetuity, 

Till twilight warns him from the punctual skies 
That the night cometh wherein none stall see. 


Scribner. 


THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY PHOTO 
METRIC CATALOGUES. 
EDWARD C. PICKERING IN THE ASTRONOMISCHE NACI 
RICHTEN. 
Mr. 8. C. Chandler, formerly employed in the Harvar 


College Observatory, states, in a recent number of th 
are certain errors in the photometric catalogues of that Ol 


value of the whole work. 
particular errors specified are in general confirmed, bi 


not justified. 
weaken the force of sweeping assertions and deductior 


sought to be drawn from scanty premises. 


fortunately, is not unknown in scientific discussion, an 


presence. 


Let us take first the stars of Volume XIV. One erri 
only is pointed out, namely that as to BD. +27°725. Th 





platform and advanced toward his seat, preceded by the 
chairman of the association. The greeting to Banks was 
feeble compared with the reception given Charles Sumner. | 
he whole audience arose, cheered, shouted, waved hats | 
it 


and handkerchiefs, and created such a 
seemed impossible ever to restore order. 


At length, out of sheer exhaustion, the tumult subsided 


babel that 


and the people settled down to listen to Mr. Banks’s reso- 


nant and doubtless able oration, and then to the poem, the 


‘ast word of which had no sooner been pronounced, than 


the tumult broke out afresh, with cries for “Sumner! Sum 
ner!” from all parts of the house. 


more imperative, and their voices swelled like the roar o 
* torrent. In fact, they became a howling mob, whicl 
nothing but the voice of Charles Sumner could pacify. 

The people on the platform surrounded him and seemex 
be pleading earnestly with him. 
opened ‘and Sumner came to the front. 


to 


of it came the deep tones of the great senator. 


But as Sumner did not 
appear inclined to yield, the audience only became all the 


At length, the circle 





Nautical Almanac. The observations were among tl 


photometer. In general, only bright stars were observe 
| with this instrument, since it was feared that errors in ide 
tification might occur when the star was faint. Sever 


. | such cases are pointed out in Volume XIV, and, like th 


one, generally arose from errors in other catalogues. 


Though this is the only instance given as regaré 


“startling and numerous and have puzzled astronomers 
and are then told that “to go into the errors of the Phot 


f 


] 


another burst of applause, there was ‘a great calm,’ and | In this case, our results are confirmed by the estimates of 
out ° } 


|W. Herschel and Schénfeld, and also by other measur 


“Ladies and gentlemen—fellow citizens: The occasion| made at this observatory with a different instrument. 


But Sumner | Annals, Vol. XLV, p. 6, and Vol. XXIII, p. 4. 


Astronomische Nachrichten (Vol. 134, p. 355), that ther 


servatory, and draws certain conclusions as to the general 


As shown below in detail, the 


the inferences he has drawn regarding the whole work are 
Whatever animus underlies the attack can 
only be important in so far as,if it exists, it tends to 


Animus, un- 


may exist, as we believe it exists, if at all, in this case, 


without the person whom it dominates being aware of its 


The real scientific interest lies in the questions as to 
how far the results of the work as a whole are affected in 
value for the purposes of those who are to use them, and 


whether better methods than those pursued are attainable. 


had been detected here and an explanation forwarded 
some months ago to the Superintendent of the British 


first undertaken and were made with the small meridian 


Volume XIV, we are assured that the discordances are 


metric Catalogue lies outside of the intended scope of this 
note.” We will only say here that a comparison (Harvard 
Annals, Vol. XVIII, p. 13) of the measures of a large 
number of stars with those obtained at three other obser- 
vatories, as stated in more detail below, shows that in one 
case only, H. P. 2479, the measures made here differ from 
Then, after | the mean of all by more than three-tenths of a magnitude. 


Doubtless there may be other errors in Volume XTV like 


Such imperfections are in- 


evitable in such work. 

Fifteen instances of error are pointed out in the total 
of eighty-six variable stars whose observations are printed 
in Volume XXIV, and we are given to understand that 
similar errors probably exist throughout the entire catalogue 
‘of over twenty thousand stars contained in that volume. 
| Every astronomer is of course aware that the difficulties 
of identification in the case of variable stars, especially 
when they are faint, are much greater than with stars 
It is somewhat as though it 
should be argued from a physician's losing twenty per cent 
of his cholera patients that he had been equally unfortunate 
in his general practice. 

No evidence is afforded by the published criticism 
that the writer has seen the statement of the precautions 
taken in the matter of identification contained in the 
He states 
ithat the process involves, if he understands it aright, the 
|turning of the mirrors reflecting the star into the field of 
view “forward or back in some instances several degrees 


photometrically constant. 





J 


from the meridian in search for the desired objects.” 
The diameter of the field of view of the large meridian 


photometer is about forty minutes of arc, and the position 
|of the star to be observed could ordinarily be set upon to 
within about Observations: of ten 


at random, gave an average 


five minutes of arc. 
equatorial stars, selected 
deviation in their recorded positions of two minutes of are 
about four minutes of are or sixteen 
seconds of time in right ascension. The star should there- 
fore appear near the centre of the field of view, and bright 
If, how- 
ever, the observer was in doubt, or thought that on another 
occasion a mistake was likely to be made, he always gave 
On the follow- 
ing day these stars were compared with the catalogues, 
and a careful examination made to determine whether the 


in declination and 


stars generally required no further identification. 


the position of one or more adjacent stars. 


star observed was the one intended. Many thousands of 
stars were thus recorded, both with the small and the 
large meridian photometers, and the amount of time spent 


With the larger 


instrument care was also taken to record the exact position 


on their identification was very great. 


of the mirror reflecting the star into the field of view, as 





well ‘as the time of observation, so that the approximate 
right ascension of the object observed could be determined. 
This additional determiration of the position of the star 


1-| was made the next dayin all doubtful cases. The set- 
ting in declination, as shown above, could be made with 
q| such accuracy that before 1889 it was not thought neces- 


| Sary to record the reading of the declination circle in each 


»| case. Since that time, these readings have been made, so 
that the right ascension and declination of the object 
observed can always be determined from the record. 

When faint stars were to be measured, additional pre- 
cautions were taken. They were generally observed in 
zones having a width of twenty minutes, and the position 
of each was verified by that of the preceding and following 
star. As an example, after measuring one star the observer 
would be informed by the recorder that the next star fol- 
lowed one minute and five-tenths and was ten minutes 


He then estimated its magnitude, and the catalogue 


- 


18 


d north. 


magnitude was read to him by the recorder. A large 
difference would suggest error and one or more adjacent 


The 
recorder would then tell him that the next star followed 
six-tenths of a minute and was fifteen minutes south. The 
observer thus doubly checked the position of each star, 
leaving little chance for an error in identification. In this 
way three independent checks were applied to insure the 
correctness uf the identification of the stars*observed ; first, 
the settings in right ascension and declination ; second, 
the configuration of adjacent stars; and third, the differ- 
ences in right ascension and declination of the star ob- 
served from those of the preceding and following stars. 
The record thus shows with certainty what star was meas- 


stars would be inserted for subsequent identification. 


r 


is 


1€ 


2d 
n-| Ured in almost every case, except in the earliest observa- 
al | tions. These observations, unlike most others of a similar 


kind, do not therefore leave us “at the mercy of the 
records” as Mr. Chandler supposes. In reality, no portion 
of the work was more laborious than the identification, 
both in observation and in reduction. 

The variable stars referred to on page 355 of the 
Nachrichten, and used as a criterion of the value of the 
whole work, were among the most difficult objects whose 
observation was attempted. They were generally very 
faint, or entirely invisible in the photometer, and the best 
evidence that they were correctly observed is their relation 
to adjacent stars. So much light is lost by the polarizing 
apparatus that closely adjacent faint stars cannot be seen, 
and brighter and more distant companions must be used. 
| The difficulties to be overcome in such cases are as great 


is 


Is 
” 
, 


a- 


es | as those encountered by observers with ordinary telescopes 


on moonlight nights. As these variables scattered over 
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all parts of the sky, they could not, like other faint stars, 
be observed in zones, and identified with regard to one 
another. That care in identification was taken, is shown 
by the fact that in preparing the list adjacent stars were 
entered in each case on the observing sheets from the 
Durchmusterung Catalogue. {n addition, others were in- 
serted at the time of observation. The latter generally 
enable us in doubtful cases to decide with certainty which 
star was observed. 

It is obviously unjust, as we have above urged, to 
use the observations of such objects as a test of the accu- 
racy of other observations in which the danger of error 
was much less. When a variable star was so faint as to 
be invisible in the photometer, it sometimes happered that 
an adjacent faint star was observed by mistake. Such 
errors in identification are liable to occur with any instru- 
ment. In such cases, a large difference in brightness is 
as probable as asmall one, and would never be used to 
indicate the amount of error in measurement by a critic 
who was unprejudiced. It is as if a rifleman should aim 
at a wrong target, and the distance between the two targets 
be taken as a measure of his marksmanship. 

It has always been the policy of the observatory to print 
all the observations made with the meridian photometer, 
in order that the reader might have in his possession the 
entire material. A full discussion of those which appear 
to be in error is afterwards made. Unfortunately, the 
volume in which the observations of variable stars are to 
be discussed has not yet been published. 

From a re-examination of the original records, it ap- 
pears that for R Andromeda, the adjacent star BD. 
+37°57 was observed; for Y Virginis, BD. —3°3313; 
for Z Virginis, BD. —12°3980 (not BD. —12°3993 which 
has the magnitude 8.8 not 8.0, as given by Mr. Chandler); 
for 8. Seorpii, BD, —22°4144; for . . . Serpentarii, BD. 
—21°4626 ; for R Lacertw, BD. +41°4593 (not BD. 441° 
4591); for S. Aquarii, BD. —21°6334 ; for R. Pegasi BD. 
+9°5159., In these eight cases then the error was not in 
the plan of observation, which actually provided means for 
the satisfactory identification of the star observed, but oc- 
curred in the original reduction. The observations of T 
Leonis, and of X Virginis were among the first made with 
the large meridian photometer, and are probably in error. 
The original record of the observations of S Piscium in 
1888 is missing. The star observed was seen with diffi- 
culty on account of moonlight. Photographs show a star 
so near the place of T Corone that the magnifying power 
used with the meridian photometer would not make the 
difference in position perceptible. A similar remark ap- 
plies to the case of T Scorpii; the centre of the cluster 
NGC. 6093 was observed. The original record of the ob- 
servation of ... Ophiuchion July 25,1886, was “ not 
seen, fainter than 8.8”; on the only other date of observa- 
tion BD).—12°4634 was the object observed. 

It cannot be assumed that observations of variable 
stars of long period like V Coronw are wrong because their 
measured magnitudes do not agree with those found by pre- 
diction. The best known object of this class is o Ceti for 
which we have observations extending over more than four 
centuries. Yet its time of maximum this year, as predicted 
by Mr. Chandler, was to be February 17, a date more than 
a month in error since the maximum actually occurred in 
the latter part of March. The brightness of this star dif- 
fers more than three magnitudes at different maxima, and 
since similar differences occur in other variables it is not 
surprising that the observations of V Corona, with the 
meridian photometer, do not agree with prediction, but 
show that the star was a magnitude fainter at maximum in 
1888 than in 1887. This star was observed on eight nights 
in 1887, and on nine nights in 1888, and its position was 
checked by two adjacent stars. These observations give 
a total [change in brightness of a magnitude and a half. 
They are all represented with an average residual of 0.14, 
by assuming that the increase of light was uniform during 
each vear. 

The vagueness of the charges made by Mr. Chandler, 
that numerous errors occur in the photometric catalogues 
contained in Volumes XIV and XXIV makes it difficult 
to refutethem. It is impossible to prepare an extensive 
catalogue without error. Many errors have been found in 
all catalogues hitherto published. The general accuracy 
of the work, both in measurement anid identification, is 
best indicated by comparing the results of different nights 
with one another, and with those obtained at other obser- 
vatories. The smallest difference between two stars that is 
perceptible to the eye is between one and two-tenths of a 
magnitude. The average deviation of a single observation 
in the Harvard Photometry amounts to about 0.16 of a 
magnitude ( Vol. XIV, p. 35). In the second instrument 
used, with which the observations now under discussion 
were made, this difference was reduced to about 0.12 
( Volume XXIII, p. 44). The computed probable error 
in the determination, of the brightness of a single star in 
the Harvard Photometry is 0.072 of a magnitude ( Vol. 
XIV, p. 497). The results of this work, as compared 





with the most accurate catalogues previously published, 
show a difference on the average of less than two-tenths 
of a magnitude. This includes the errors of both the cat- 
alogues, in addition to the amount of their systematic 
differences ( Vol. XIV, p. 502). A later comparison with 
the photometric catalogues of Professor Pritchard of Ox- 
ford, and of Dr. Wolff of Bonn, indicates that the results 
of the Harvard Photometry differ from these two cata- 
logues by 0.140 and 0.146 magnitudes respectively ( Vol. 
XVIII, p. 27). The magnitudes of the Uranometria 
Argentina, those obtained by Wolff and by Pritchard 
which are mentioned above, and those in the Harvard 
Photometry are compared in Volume XVIII, No. 1. 
After reducing them to the same scale it appears that the 
numbers of the stars that differ from the mean by more 
than two-tenths of a magnitude are 20, 15, 26, and 6, 
respectively, and that the average deviations of each from 
the mean are 0.10, 0.09, 0.10 and 0.06, respectively ( Vol. 
XVIII, p. 13). The conclusion that the average error of 
stars in the Harvard Photometry does not exceed one 
tenth of a magnitude, therefore seems justified ( Vol. XIV, 
p- 505 ). 


measured by Professor Ceraski of Moscow, gave an aver- 


A similar comparison of 58 circumpolar stars, 


age difference of 0.14 of a magnitude, and shows that the 
average error of the magnitudes given in Volume XXIV, 
also is not likely to exceed one-tenth of a magnitude. 





This result is confirmed by comparison with various other 
observations including those made at the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory by Dr. E. Lindemann. 

The accordance of the results obtained in different | 
years with the large meridian photometer is shown in| 
Volume XXIII, p. 64. The average deviation of the 
annual results of one hundred stars observed from 1882 to 
1888 is 0.04 of a magnitude. The average value of the 
residuals included in Volume XXIV, but slightly exceeds 
one-tenth of a magnitude. 


It is therefore claimed that the meridian photometer 


is both an accurate and a rapid means of measuring the 
brightness of the stars. During the last fifteen years cat- 
alogues of 4260 stars have been published in Volume XLV, | 
and of 20,982 stars in Volumes XXIII and XXIV. The 
magnitudes of 7922 southern stars are in print in Volume 
XXXIV, but are not yet published, and about seven 
thousand stars have been measured since 1891. 

These include the re-observation, now nearly com- | 
pieted, of the stars in the Harvard Photometry, with the | 
large meridian photometer. Any remaining errors in that | 
About 560,000 | 
photometric settings have, so far, been made with the | 


work can thus scarcely fail to be detected. 
meridian photometers. The most extensive photometric | 
catalogue published elsewhere is-that of Professor Pritch- 
ard, which contains 2784 stars. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL OUTLOOK. 





A great need is at last met—an office and a secretary 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund in the United States. 
The former is located at number 15 Blagden street, in 
Boston, contiguous to the Public Library, where the books 
published by the society may be seen, and information 
respecting the explorations in progress obtained. The 
secretary, Miss Mary B. Comyns, an accomplished lady 
and interested in our work, will, 1 am sure, prove most 
efficient in her new duties as our initial secretary, follow- | 
ing the example of Miss Emily Paterson, the private sec- 
retary of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, and, at her death, 
becoming the secretary, in London, where she bas displayed 
marked ability in her manifold labors. 

The pecuniary outlook, owing to the depression in busi- 
ness and the deaths among our largest subscribers, is far | 
from satisfactory, and we earnestly hope that an educated 
public will see that our very important explorations now 
in progress are not suspended, much less stopped, for want 
of moderate sums of money—far less than are usually 
spent by archeological societies 
researches in foreign lands. As stated in the new circu- 
lar, freely sent to all applicants, the subscriber of but five 
dollars receives the illustrated quarto volume of the season, 
whose many plates are of passing as well as special interest ; 
the annual report, in which his subscription is acknowl- 
edged; and an instructive pictorial brochure, called an 
Archeological Report, issued each summer in advance of 


telligence, notes, noticés of books, etc. It is proper to add 
that Tut Boston CoMMONWEALTH, with its historical 
predilections, consents to acknowledge these subscriptions 
in the last issue of each month. The forthcoming book is 
upon the Temple of Queen Hatasu, and many of our 
readers recall with delight the lecture of Miss Edwards 
upon the Queen Elizabeth of Ancient Egypt and her naval 
expedition to Punt. 

The outlook for discoveries in Egypt of the highest 
value to science was never brighter than now ; indeed, the 


in prosecuting their | 





results of the past winter at Coptos, at the pyramid of 


Dashoor (already described in this journal), and at the | 


a 
site of Hatasu’s Temple, are indications of how much (lg 
Egypt has in store for the scientific explorer to reveal tp 
the world. All interested in archeology, ethnology, an. 
thropology, epigraphy, architecture and ancient art, as 
well as in classical and biblical lands, must be concerned 
to have our work go on and prosper. The majestic mong. 
ments and unequalled sculptures of Egypt, and the Subtle 


and captivating beauty of the Nile, intensify the goa) of 


the explorer and heighten your and my interest jn 


work. Wm. C. Wrnstow, 
Honorary Secretary, 





A MORNING WALK. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 

All hail! my brave, bright world of green and gold. 
My morning, smiling from the kiss of night ! 
Your other lover greets you. Left and right 

The air’s a-twitter in the sunshine bold, 

The air is praying in the shadowy wold. 

Sole lord am I of all this realm of sight, 

These swinging meadow sweeps, this proud delight 
Of ranking hills, these clouds just out of fold 
Stoutly the sturdy road beneath my feet 

Rings me a morning welcome. Rise, my soul, 
The benediction of the sky to meet. 

Sound, color, fragrance, freshness—mine the whole 
Mine to receive, and haply mine to give 
A kingly day, and kingly must I live. 

Harpe r’s Weebl 


“ 


THE LOYAL LEGION. 
ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CoM- 
MANDERY. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Commay 
dery, Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, held May 2, 1894, the reports of the officers were 
presented. 

The Recorder, Col. Arnold A. 


seven stated meetings of the Commandery had _ been held 


Rand, reported that 


during the year, with an average attendance of 315 Com- 
panions, and that 220 guests had been entertained. Th 
report then proceeded : 

“T should seem indeed ungrateful did I not refer toa 
the kindness that has been shown to me personally in the 
past year, and tell you of my recognition and appreciation 
of all the kindly courtesy and loyal support that hav 
rendered my years of service such happy ones in the pass 
I wish | 
could feel that I deserve a tithe of your kind thought, but! 
realize full well that there is highest authority for holding 
that the servant who has done all is still unprofitable, and 
when I recognize how far short I have fallen—how much 
has been left undone—how much there is still to do—I am 
convinced that your kindness of heart has made you mis 


ing and so replete now with joyous memories. 


take earnest effort for actual accomplishment and that your 
For all your 
cordial words and gracious acts believe me truly grateful. 

“ The year has been marked by success throughout the 
Order, in which this Commandery has well borne its part. 
The special features of the year have been the Congress 


kind consideration overestimates my merit. 


‘of the Order, which assembled at St. Paul in June; the 


meeting of the Commander-in-Chief at Chicago in Octo- 
ber, and the election of Gen. Lucius Fairchild, a gallant 
soldier and a representative man, as Commander-in-Chief. 
The cordial welcome and generous hospitality extended to 
all Companions assembling in St. Paul at the time of th 
Congress, were but a new demonstration of the well-recog: 
nized devotion of the Commandery of the State of Minne- 
sota to the Order, and called for our earnest appreciation 
and hearty thanks. 

“Tt may, however, well be a subject for consideration 
whether the occasional reunion of the Order, which bas 
received such cordial indorsements among the Comma 
deries, may not be more wisely held at some time other 
than the assembling of the Congress. The weighty matter 
which must be considered at the successive meetings 0 
the Congress would seem to demand careful and mature 
deliberation, in conflict with the joyous festivities and soc 
distractions of the reunion. The Congress of 1893 made 


|few changes in the Constitution, and thie various amend 
the elaborate volume, which will furnish archeological in- | 


ments suggested by this and other Commanderies did not 
find favor. While I trust we may be possessed of becoming 
modesty, yet if the subjects presented were matters of 
principle, it might well be our duty to urge further hear 
ing and more careful and deliberate consideration than 
were recorded. 

“ Among other recommendations was the adoption of 8 
uniform rosette for all classes in the Order. The a 
of the first class is known and recognized by the public # 
the badge of the Loyal Legion. A multiplicity of rose 
is perplexing. Every member of the Order is entitled t° 
equal honor as a Companion. A Companion in successio® 
being entitled to hold the insignia of his decedent § 
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be permitted to wear that which he has inherited. The | that as we fall out of the ranks our places should be filled 
adoption for all Companions of the first-class rosette would | by our successors, and the name and service of Original 
advisable, as a matter of policy, and objectors are Companions be always represented by living men. Our 
to suspivioh that they are more tenacious that actual | own pride in the Order may be supplemented by assurance 
of individuals should be recognized by the public | of its perpetuity. 


seem 
open 
service 
than that the Order should fulfil its highest mission. It seems 
hard to believe that the vague fear that a descendant of an 
Original Companion might, in spite of his years, be mis- 











taken for an actual service man could induce such narrow 


wlfishness. It is the Order and the Order alone that 
<hould be impressed upon public recognition and remem- 
brance¢ 

The ruling of the Commandery-in-Chief upon the 
fifth article of the Constitution, which requires as a pre- 
requisite to eligibility to membership that the name of a 
volunteer officer shall appear in the Register of the Volun- 


“While this Commandery has never made effort 
toward recruiting, contented to welcome, upon their election 
those officers who might desire to apply, yet it is well rec- 
ognized that there are many officers within our jurisdiction 
whose companionship would be a pleasure and whose mem- 
bership would reflect honor upon the Order. The official 
records show that, out of 5832 Massachusetts officers of the 
army and navy, who were killed in battle or died in service 
prior to August, 1865, only 16 are represented in the Or 





~ LINES ON A MINIATURE. 





BY GERTRUDE HALLADAY, 


The little ivory portrait? Ah! I first beheld her face 
In the pausing of a journey when | called on cousin 


Grace. 


She smiled at me from out her frame with just that witch- 


ing air; 


I saw her lovely trustful eyes, her softly parted hair ; 
And something more, some subtte spell, some charm incor- 


porate— 


And in that one first lingering look I knew I'd met my 


fate. 


der by their descendants, while, of the 226 deceased Com- Yet go I must. I stole her! and I kept her near my 


panions of this Commandery, only 31 are to-day repre- 


weer Forces of the United States Army, works hardship in | sented in our living membership. 


heart. 


These statements indi-| 1 tried to fight against it, but twas useless from the start. 


the case of many officers of short-term Massachusetts regi- | cate certain possibilities of the Commandery as to mem- I fell to looking in the glass, to reading lovers’ lays ; 
ments who were duly mustered into the service of the | bership, whenever it is thought expedient to increase: our I tried to save my careless pence, to mend my careless 


United States, served in the field, and whose regimental numbers. 


organizations were known as ‘ Massachusetts Volunteer “ The deaths in the Commandery during the first five 


Militia in service of the United States.’ The organiza-| years succeeding its organization were seven; then in the 
tions themselves are recited in the Register or its appen- following terms of five years respectively, 23, 37, 53, and— 
dix, but the names of the officers do not appear, and hence | bringing us to the beginning of 1893-78, In the year 1893 
these regiments, serving in the field, have been classed with | We lost twenty-three, and, during the first quarter of 1894, 
Until the 
states. which were organized for state service, and, though death of General Devens, in 1891, no Commander had died 


the National Guard, or the emergency men of other | six Companions from our living membership. 





mustered into the service of the United States, refused in | while almost within the compass of the present official year 
some instances to cross state lines. Generals Corse and Hincks and Otis have all passed from 
Far be it from me to belittle the honor of member- | OUT sight. 
ship, or to hold the doors unduly open, but | protest | “Tf in our hours of ‘ decent mirth and social enjoyment,’ 
agsinst a discrimination which works injustice to any Massa- we remember all these, our Companions, as they would 
chusetts troops, and hold that it would be more just and | Wish to be remembered, it surely may not be that we speak 
discriminating that service rendered be recognized and that | !W in uncontrolled sadness, but rather in grateful memory 
eligibility to membership be not based upon the mere | of the glory of their service and of our happy companion- 
appearance of a name in a register compiled under vary- |ship. As the years roll on, we who remain have much of 
ing systems and unreliable by reason of mistakes and in | good and of enjoyment to be grateful for; much of duty 
eccuracies. : still to do, that this Commandery may maintain its high 


‘It may earnestly be hoped that before the next standard—be always a centre of active patriotic thought 


Congress assembles a less selfish and more liberal spirit and deed, and by its teaching power lead toward better 


may prevail and that it may be realized by the Order that citizenship and the peaceful maintenance, through effective 
all honorable service is entitled to recognition and that and enforced law, of all that arms have gained. 
there is much greater danger in the future through a The report of the Registrar, Chas. E. Hapgood, showed 


imited membership than in the exercise of judicious | # total membership in the Commandry of 872; of whom 


liberality as to eligibility. | 758 were first class, original, 31 in succession, 45 by in- 
“The Constitution failed to provide for the perpetuity heritance ; second class, 54; third class, 14. 

. : - | + a » » 2 > y > . sve > 
f third-class membership by succession, largely, perhaps, | he report of the treasurer, Wm. P. Shreve, showed 
on the ground, which has been justly urged, that the Order | Tece!pts of $9,575.81 during the year; disbursements of 


In its early vears and from | $12,664.87; and balance on hand $1,011.20. The Per- 


is essentially a military one. 
manent Fund amounts to fourteen thousand five hundred 


the standpoint of thirty years ago, this is undoubtedly 
true, but today, and with the certainty of the changes that | and seventy-nine 52-100 dollars (14,579.52). ‘The Memorial 
must come, the civilian membership will of necessity pre- | Tablet Fund has a balance of $464.50. The Library has 
vail, and the military service of Original First Class Com- | "° indebtedness and a balance of $251.86. 
panions be only a remembrance. I pray you consider why The report of the Library Committee, through Henry 
that magnificent service rendered by men who have been | Stone, librarian, mentions the addition of a considerable 
held worthy of membership by reason of conspicuous | number of valuable biographies and regimental histories, a 
loyalty and special activity in maintaining the supremacy of | considerable collection of maps belonging to the late Gen. 
the national government, a service without which all your | Gilmore, some of them original drawings, and a few photo- 

‘graphs. This library is one of the foremost of ite kind in 

the country. 


military activity would have been unavailing, should not 
be perpetuated through their descendants. 

The Committee on History, Chas. H. Porter, chairman, 
made a congratulatory report upon the success of the his- 
torical readings, which have now become a regular feature 


“ The library still needs your fostering care, and while | 


no provision has been made for its absolute safety from fire: 


and the desire for a Legion building remains only a hope, 
yet the approaching completion of the Cadet Armory and of the meetings. 


the possible renewal of a welcome to us might suggest The air is full of stories about Miss Margot Tennant, 


celebrated not only because she is brilliant and has just 


further subscription by our Companions to that building 


fund, and all material aid to insure the early accomplish- 


ment of the wishes of those who are so cordially inclined | model for Mr. E. H. Benson's heroine, the scintillating 


The work of the Committee on History calls| Dodo. She appears rather to enjoy the notice into which 
for enthusiastic acknowledgement and earnest apprecia- she has been called by the book, but that does not make 
tion. The interest of the papers read and the pleasure | her forget to be ‘brilliant’ at the expense of the author. 


let ‘ . . | ‘ * 

resulting to Companions must be substantial reward for |The other day he wrote her a note saying: “ Dear Miss 
) 

its labors. 


toward us. 


| Tennant—all the world is talking about you and my novel ; 
“The successive entertainment at our dinners of the | when may I come to see you?” She replied: “ Dear Mr. 
general officers and the regimental commanders with field | Benson—Did you really write a novel? How clever of 
and staff officers of the active militia of the state, has been | you! Come and see me atany time.” But when he came 
an intended courtesy to those who are rendering service | she was out. Another story, however, says that the 
which we may well applaud, and which for its thorough-| author apologized in a humble note for selecting her as a 
ness and effectiveness deserves our appreciation and person to make famous, whereupon she replied that she 
thanks. | didn’t mind; only she wished he had sent her a check 

“I would strenuously urge upon the younger men with- representing her value as a model. A writer in the New 
in the Order, or eligible to membership, that the duty of | York Tribune remarks that “before her engagement was 
the hour is not only good citizenship, but a preparation for | announced, the pros and cons of the alliance were discussed 
emergencies that may arise—a knowledge of duty—a mili-| by herself and her family without the slightest reserve be- 
_ training—a proficiency in the use of arms—and a recog- | fore me and some other guests who happened to be present, 
nition of discipline that can only now be gained by actual 


and Sir Henry’s qualifications in comparison with those of 
service in the militia. 


The battles of the world for prog- another suitor were openly talked about without any reti- 
ress, for maintenance of right and suppression of wrong, | cence whatever. Did -she mind its being an open secret 
are not all fought yet, and law cannot be supreme unless | that she was presented to the world as the heartless pro- 
there be also the power to absolutely enforce it. When | duct of modern fashionable life? Not in the least, 
the militia arm of the service is within a single month | although it was a great libel on her real self, which has 
called upon to enforce law in three states of the Union, it} touches of great sweetness and even nobility.” 


cannot be said that military training is unnecessary. | 





| married Mr. Asquith, but also because she served as the4 


ways; 

rhe fellows thought me ill, so conscientious I became— 
Till at last | couldn’t stand it, wrote to Grace and asked 
her name. 


And here’s her answer. Womankind is quite devoid of 


pity. 


“ Of course I'll introduce you, dear; so glad you think her 


pretty. 
I love her dearly, Jack, myself, she is so sweet and true. 


Not married? No, not yet engaged, and rather wealthy, 


too. 
You stole her,did you’ Wretched boy! you quite deserve 
to hear 
She is your dear Aunt Tabitha when in her eighteenth 
year. 

Godey. 


LITERATURE. 


THY ola. Translated by Belle Me Sherman. "New York te 
Cassell Publishing Company. 
The most prominent figure in French literature during 
the last fifteen years, a figure, moreover, that seems likely 
to continue in view for many years to come is Emile Zola. 
Whether we like or dislike his aims, methods and 
results we must acknowledge his power. A certain pro- 
portion of his notoriety is due to the virulent critics that, 
with an earnestness worthy of a better cause, have flung 
themselves blindly-into a contest with him about his books. 
For at first Zola set up no particular claim to attention, 
beyond that of any novelist whose book reaches the public. 
But he was promptly assailed from many directions; ac- 
cused both of being an innovator, and of not originating any- 
thing, of holding to no high ideal, and, most serious reproach 
of all, of being obscene. ‘The last point we leave untouched 
to be decided by the reader, with merely this remark that 
he himself alleges that he is unaware that such censure is 
deserved ; that he has no deliberate intention of writing 
anything for the sake of causing a blush, but that what- 
ever appears in his work he considers necessary detail to 
show the inevitable result of the law of cause and effect. 
The mistake he seems to make is in representing the 
world as almost or entirely consisting of two classes, the 
wicked and their prey. That there is an immense amount 
of wickedness and crime in existence we know; but some 
of us yet believe that there are good and honorable and 
virtuous people that strive to live right lives, to obey the 
poral law, and to aid others to rise to the same standard. 
Although in each man’s experience there is much that 
would incline him to pessimism, nevertheless, 

O yet we trust thatsomehow , 

Good will be the final goal ef ill. 
We complain because Zola stirs up the contents of the 
cesspool we all know is existent yet agree to ignore. But 
perhaps he is right! Perhaps we should never clean out 
that cesspool and build a well-flushed drain, were we not 
held over it by the neck-nape and forced to observe its 
foulness. 
In these essays we see what Zola thinks of himself, and 
catch a glimpse of his views and purposes. Therein we 
find a certain explanation of much that otherwise would 
be dark. His great plea is for the application of the 
scientific spirit and method to literary productions. But, 
consciously or unconsciously, most of the masters of fiction 
work on scientific principles. A few still write pure 
romance, and such will always have readers,even though 
the majority should ever come to despise flummery and 
sweetmeats. Always there will be some people that flee 
from the terrible realities of life to the fairyland of fiction, 
where the good are rewarded, the wicked punished, and 
marriages are happy. 
One point in the controversy between Zola and his 
critics could be settled had the French language sufficient 
words to denote a distinction between different kinds of 
fiction. The word roman is used indiscriminately for any 











“T eta The Sultan has given to the British Museum a com- 
re he rapidly-inereasing death-roll tells but too surely | plete collection of the works published in Turkey since his 
the weary march of life is wearing on us, and suggests | accession to the throne. 








kind of story; nouvelle is little in use. We say novel, 
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romance, tale, novellete, story. To be sure, most are 
grouped under the title of novel, yet that has a trifle of 
difference in signification from the French roman, which 
has not quite lost its early burden of the marvelous and 
supernatural. ‘ Novel’ implies nothing as to the species ; 
it does not tell whether the work is imaginative, a tran- 
script from nature, or a real series of facts embellished by 
the mind of the author; that is left to the discretion of 
the novelist in the preface or introduction. The modern 
tendency is certainly in the direction of reality, of fact 
rather than fiction, and many of the novels of to-day are 
history or biography in narrative and colloquial form. 

Zola demands that novels shall all be based upon traths 
known to the writer through careful scientific observation 
of the inter-relation of cause and effect. He next advances 
the idea that as in medicine and surgery we propose to 
ourselves a theory that seems plausible from known, pre- 
viously attained fact, and then proceed to apply the theory 
to the unknown, observing and noting the effects pro- 
duced by its application, so in novels we should proceed 
similarly. In other words, “ the study of men and things 
by observation and analysis, entirely free from any pre- 
conceived idea of the absolute,” is the first step; the 
second is to take a problem in which these known charac- 
ters and circumstances exist and work out the result under 
given conditions. It is such a problem that he took in the 
question of heredity as displayed by the Rougons and 
Macquarts. To the Protestant American, the denouement 
of the last volume of the series is unsatisfactory, and the 
child that was the final flower of the experiment claims a 
descent unsanctioned by the English prayer-book. 

We do not quarrel with Zola’s aim, but we criticise his 
method. By all means study the diseases of society and if 
possible learn their remedy, still better their prevention ; 
but do not try to have us believe that every living being 
is seriously diseased! We all possess the seeds of dis- 
ease, but some of us are able to prevent their growth and 
its consequent injury to ourselves and others, while others 
are »o placed in circumstances that growth is impossible. 
Given the right climate and fostering care, the right 
temptation to cultivate those seeds to flourishing plants, 
and doubtless there is no man that would be in health. 
And yet there are people that discredit a belief in Origi- 
nal Sin. Zola seems not only to believe in it but also to 
believe that no particular regeneration has ever taken place 
and that none can come except through the plain speaking 
of the experimental naturalistic novel. 
express the belief. 


These essays all 


Well, supposing the condition of human morals to be 
so terrible and that the scalpel of the novelist can show 
the remedy, let us follow a trifle further the surgical figure 


our author so delights in expanding. | We have books of 


“a similar kind in medical literature, treatises of infinite 


value to the physician and surgeon, but are they offered 
for general reading? Are they put in the way of young 
people or children? Yet such seek them eagerly and, too, 
those older but still without a suitable standard of educa- 
tion, menial or moral, desire to peruse them. It is the 
old story, ‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ It is 
a case of giving meat to babes and causing ills that last 
through life, if they do not speedily bring death. Is it 
not better to show by a picture from real life what the 
consequences of certain acts and principles must be, rather 
that to take an imaginary character and place him or her 
in certain surroundings and then watch the necessitated 
development? There are plenty of actual occurrences, 
known or easily to be known to all of us, and with a propes} 
care in concealing names and places these would make 
quite as forcible lessors as any the experimentalist gives us. 
Some of Zola’s tales bear the apparent stamp of truth, 
and doubtless the incidents and characters are painted 
from nature. That is, indeed, what Zola asserts that he 
does ; but, nevertheless, we see that he blackens the|shadows, 
darkens the half-tiats, and dulls the high-lights until the 
world and life disgust us. He iterates and reiterates that 
he does not pose as an original, that he simply follows his 
masters, Stendhal and Balzac, and again he protests 
against the accusation that he uses unpleasant words for 
his own delight or depicts vividly unpleasant scenes 
because he enjoys them. “These people notice only the 
words. Words, always words! They cannot imagine 
anything back of the words. I am naturally a peaceful 
man, but | am seized with a ferocious desire to strangle 
those who say before me: ‘ Ah, yes! naturalism—that is, 
nasty words!” And who ever said that! I have almost 
worn myself out repeating that naturalism is not in the 
words; that its strength lies in the fact that it is a scien- 
tific formula.” “ High and low, we throw ourselves at the 
beast,” he says at one time ; and at another, “ We do not 
seek for what is repugnant—we find it, and if we try to 
hide it we must lie about it, or at least leave it incomplete.” 
The arraignment of human society is scathing and also 
of the editors and critics who condemn the books of the 
realistic school yet allow to be published the most nauseous 
details of crime brought to light in courts of law and else- 











where. The essay on “Morality is a strong and bitter 
piece that deserves wide circulation. 

The simple, childlike egotism and self-complacency of 
Zola is conspicuous iu his essays. He laughs at the Forty 
and those desirous of being therein numbered, and yet no 
man has more eagerly desired an Academy seat for him- 
self. Alas, even judges are mortal ! 

Marre A. MoLrneux. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S SHORT STORIES. 





Tur Exties anv OrHer Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York: Harper & brothers. 


It is refreshing to turn from tales of people with lost 
ideals or with no ideals at all and capabilities for only a 
negative kind of happiness; such tales as are coming more 
and more thickly in the great multitudes of books; to turn 
from them and pick up a book of stories by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis is refreshing. Life is no dismal vale to young 
Mr. Davis, but a fertile country full of sunlight. You 
don’t have time to be morbid over shattered conceptions ; 
there are too many things to do. You can go for a happy 
voyage to Egypt, or you can take a trip to Tangier, or 
best of all you can live in New York, most admirable of 
cities, and poke about the slums a little, or fall in love with 
a beautiful, sprightly, well-dressed New York girl, and 
your love will be reciprocated ; love usually is reciprocated 
in Mr. Davis's stories. And the future will be bright and 
people are good, for the most part, and all dark clouds 
have silver linings, but the bright clouds are masses of 
undimmed radiance. It is a very nice way of looking at 
things, and though in fits of cynicism you may smile a little 
when the depraved, somewhat stupid Mrs. Innes shows a 
noble indignation and exhibits a talent for speech-making, 
upon finding out that the exalted Mr. Thorold is merely a 
weak man, even as other men; and though you may 
laugh outright when the grown-up wharf-rat, Hefty Burke, 
goes into heroics and refuses to leave his fiancée for a high 
place in a South American government, and a bewildering 
girl with whom he is half in love; even though these 
things may amuse you—what difference does it make? 
The world seems sweeter as you read about them, whether 
they are probable or not. Consider them as allegories, | 
and at once their value is plain. 

The moral of the first allegory in the new collection of | 
Mr. Davis's tales is that you oughin't to classify criminals 
rigidly as creatures wicked and undesirable, for they may 
have committed their sins under momentary impulses, and 
not only be repentant but also be very good fellows in 
general, inspected as human beings. It is perhaps the 
most interesting piece of work Mr. Davis has yet produced. 
An Anonymous Letter runs it hard, however. The moral 
of that is that, in the nobility of our modern thought, 
sneakiness is ineffectual. 

The book is bound in a Nile green cover bearing a 
device of lotus flowers. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Mr. Davis, and the incidents in the stories are illustrated 
by such well-known artists as C. D. Gibson, T. de Thul- 
strup and C. Carleton. ALBERT WHITE VoRsE. 


Tue JuNGLE Boox. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: The 
Century Co. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about Mr. Kipling’s 
Jungle Book is the heroic, not to say epical, tone that 
characterizes it. Stories of talking animals are apt to be 
tame ; the ‘animal’ drops out and it is only Snug the | 
joiner who “ will roar you as gently as any sucking dove,” 
lest he terrify the audience. It may be that the author’s 
long study of the East Indian natives, whose instincts seem | 


to be more subtle than the reasoning of the average man | 


in a state of high civilization, has given him this power of 
insight which combined with his genius for revelation 
makes the reader feel the nature of each beast even in the 
garb of articulate utterance and triumphs over the obvious 
incongruity. 

This profound, artistic truthfulness—not of fact, dear | 
Mr. Gradgrind, but of fiction—gives a wonderful vividness | 
to these stories. Grown-up readers, even, may rub their | 
foreheads after the perusal of Kaa’s Hunting and per-| 
chance lose a critical perception of the art in pure enjoy- 
ment of the narration; while as for children—well, one | 
would rather not read the Jungle Book to a child of aver-- 
age imagination just before bedtime, on general principles ! 

Not that there is anything ghastly or gloomy or morbid 
about these tales; they thrill with pluck and courage and 


high assurance of victory ; if their humor is occasionally a | 
bit grim, it is certainly no worse in this respect than the | 


classics of the nursery—Bluebeard, for instance, or the 
Forty Thieves. 

As for the Jungle Law, as enunciated by Baloo, who | 
might be styled its Professor, there seems to be a rough, | 
picturesque justice about it, and whether Mr. Kipling | 
‘evolved it from his inner consciousness’ or made use of | 
certain native legends, it supplies a fascinating element. | 
Moreover, it gives Mr. Kipling a chance to weave in an 
occasional parable—an unobtrusive ‘moral’ that is left to 
the reader’s wits. The Bandar-log, Ishmaelites of the jun- 





des lawless, foolish, great only in boasting ; empty se 
but self-complacent—verily, the sketch of their perform, 


ances is capable of a bitter application. Monkey, 
apparently, are not among Mr. Kipling’s favorites. 

The White Seal—which, as its title implies, js met 
jungle story—seems rather less strong than some of the 
others, and Her Majesty’s Servants, good as it js, shows 
little the burden of its obvious purpose—though the Virtue 
it inculeates is as excellent as it is conservative ; My Kip. 
ling, with all his ‘cheekiness,’ is a true Briton in vf 
respect for law and order; a wholesome and commen 


trait. 


lable 


Far enough, indeed, are these stories from the eye 
day experiences of shop and society ; yet who dares to «, 
what may not happen in the mysterious depths of Indig 
Who has fathomed “the Asian mystery?” Ag for Mr 
Kipling, the only explanation that he vouchsafes jg gop. 
tained in the preface, where he styles himself not autho 
but editor and declares that “ His thanks are due, in the frw 
place, to the scholarly and accomplished Bahadur Sha), 
baggage-elephant Number 174 on the Indian Register , 
afterwards naming several other informants who are ge 
erally supposed to be unable to converse with human king 

The illustrations are worthy of the stories, and ther 
more or less interspersed poetry. Many a youngster has 
already grown round-eyed over some of these stories 
Saint Nicholas; absorbed in the adventures of ‘ Mowgli’, 
Brothers’ and thrilling as ‘Toomai of the Elephants re eives 
‘the Salaamut of the Keddah.’ 

The binding is appropriately decorated with rather 
conventionalized animal forms. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 





A JournNEY In OTHER Wor.Lps. By John Jacob Astor. Ney 
York: D. Appleton. & Co. 


Of course a work of fiction ought not to be considered 
What does 

matter whether the author of a good—or bad—novel x 
As fiction, then, Mr 
Astor’s book is quite worthless. The diction is bad; the 


in the light of an author’s personality. 


rich or not? Evidently nothing. 





story is tedious and not convincing. The narrative 


but Jules Verne has the art to deal only with existing 


modelled after the ingenious narratives of Jules Verne 


forces of nature, so his tales have the semblance of reality 
whereas Mr. Astor creates for his use a new natural fore 
and his book forthwith becomes grotesque. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be laid aside lightly, for it 
possesses a characteristic of deep value. Considered asa 
didactic work, it can but be profoundly interesting 1 
whomsoever is concerned jwith questions of etiquette 
Herein it derives its weight from the social position of its 
author. Mr. Astor, though not celebrated for puneti 
iousness, may,nevertheless, be held to know something about 
‘form’; and his implications concerning socia! customs in 
A. D. 2000 may reasonably be treated respectfully, a 
prophecies from the social Delphi. 

These things, then, one learns from his book. I the 
last year of the twentieth century, when you are about & 
start on a voyage through several million miles of space, 
obviously with a certain chance of not getting back, you will, 
if you have been well brought up, kiss your fiancce’s hand 
in secret. In public, you will press her hand, gaze into 





her “deep sea” (sic) eyes, and as you ascend the steps 


r > } . 
to your aerial car, raise your hat. When you come back, 
your well-bred fiancee will greet you in the following ef 


sive words: “I am overjoyed to see you.” 


The well-known publisher, C. W. Bardeen of Syracus 


|N . Y., has just issued a new edition of De Graff's Schoo 
Room Guide, which forms No. 7 of the Standard Teachers 
Library. This work has passed through ong hundred and 
| ten previous editions, the present one being printed from 
ithe fifth set of plates which it has been necessary t pr 
| pare. To a large extent, the book has been rewritten, 
| the chapter on drawing being from the pen of Mrs. Mar) 
Dana Hicks of Boston, and that on writing, by Mr. Charles 
| R. Wells. The publishers realize that the science ® 
| teaching i is a progressive one, and they have here endeav- 
| ored to present a manual which shall be in every poiat ™ 
| agreement with the most advanced thought and methods 
| Mr. De Graff's presentation of the subject is one whieh 
‘has attracted the attention of teachers for many year, #° 
since his decease it has been the aim of the publishers 
continue the work in such a manner that its great use!" 
ness shall be ever on the increase. 


ul- 


| Professor Baker of Rochester has prepared 4 valuable 
little book on the Elements of Solid Geometry. !t is = 
| simple, and contains much information, condensed. 


usual books on these subjects are amplified and expanded 


to atiresome length. It has always seemed stranv¢ that * 
more logical arrangement has not hitherto been tried & 
| cept by individual teachers dissatisfied with the text 
| Many propositions can be changed to corollaries, 
| thread of connection thus more closely kept- 4 
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lification is in the notation, which is as brief as pos- 
for example, an angle being denominated by one 
Ginn & Company are the pub- 


simp 





sible ; 





instead of three. 


er 
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lishers 


Cadet Days, A Story of West Point, by Captain Charles 
King, U. S. A. (New York: Harper & Brothers), is a book 
of which little need be said save ia praise. Only the most 
rough-going non-resistant could take exceptions to the 


the 
th 


West Point conception of manhood, as it appears in these 
while for those who look askance at the soldier's 


ae n it need only be said that West Point discipline article on the Modern View of Mysticism in Book Re- 

professio ’ A i 

. a training in certain virtues that stand a man in good | ‘!©W* 

stead in any walk in life: For the benefit of girls who are going to graduate this 
“The reason firm, the temperate will, month, Harper's Bazar printed last week a page full of 


Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.” 


Nothing is more creditable to the author, from the lit-| ¢ 


erary point of view, than the manner in which he has 


blended a large amount of useful information as to the 
West Point routine with his story, making each an aid, in 


sce of a stumbling-block, to the other. The little mys- 


} } 


te however, would have been better cleared up in dia- 


ry, 


less critically. The article is excellently illustrated. Mr. 
Howells’s second instalment of his account of his first visit 
to Boston in the same number of Harper's is even more 


ues as interesting as ever. 
Vignette of New York, and Mr. de Blowitz a thoughtful 
paper on French Diplomacy under the Third Republic. 


C 


suggestions as to that most important of all earthly things, 


Mr. 
West, a consumptive, and a soulful girl, and called it some- 
what misleadingly Forbes of Harvard, is added to the 
8 





-ye than by narrative. The character-drawing is excel- 


ent, and boy-readers are bound to make a hero of ‘Cor- 
poral Pops.’ 
Many of the illustrations have a familiar look, having 
; . i . . t 
appeared already in Harper's Magazine. In the one that 


948 
fac 246, 


» unless the artist meant to illustrate a case of ‘ big 


es page a cadet has a head that seems out of draw- 


f 


head’ in a most graphie fashion. West Point, by the way, 
is unfavorable for that special complaint. 

The book is prettily bound in cadet blue, with appro- 
priate ornamentation. 
c 


NOTES. 





Mr. William Waldorf Astor has agreed to give Robert 
Louis Stevenson $14,250 for a novel to be written for the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Astor is doing good things with 
his money. This large reward, paid to a conscientious 
writer, like Mr. Stevenson, a man not given to tricks, will 
stimulate literary production along legitimate lines. More- 
over, the greatness of the sum is in itself encouraging to 
whomsoever is looking forward to the time when literary 
men shall be paid in proportion to the arduousness of their 
But Mr. Astor ought to look out lest he get 


profession. 


i 
to be too publie-spirited. The owner of a rival journal, 
the Westminster Gazette, has just been created a baronet. 
Just think 


tunate, if a prominent American like Mr. Astor should be 


Sir George Newnes he will be. how unfor- 


ennobled! English leader writers would have an instance 
to quote, that would wear like bombazine, of the unsatis- 
factoriness of democracies. Mr. Astor, they would be say- 
But Mr. Astor 


Therefore democracy is not 


ing in 1994, was the child of democracy. 
yearned to be an aristocrat. 
good. 

The grand treat given by the French to the Russians 
at Toulon and Paris has served Tolstoi with incident upon 
which to build his next moral work. He will develop in it 
those views of his about the incompatibility of patriotism 
with Christianity. 

Current History for the past three months, that in- 
valuable quarterly in which the essence of passing events 
is bottled, fresh, as it were, to be used by the historian and 
writer of the future, immediate or remote, has just ap- 
peare d. 

There has just been published in Paris a biography of 
aman about as pugnacious as the very independent Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Alexander Dominique Joseph Gouzze, self- 
styled the Marquis de Rougeville, stood for the model of 
the hero of Dumas’s book of adventures, Le Chevalier du 
Maison Rouge. The biography is said to be even fuller of 
incident than the novel. The ‘Marquis’ fought on the 
American side in 1776. 

A Modern Magdalene, published by Lee & Shepard, is 
said to present skilfully and delicately, yet firmly, some 
phases of the social question that demand consideration. 

Houghton & Mifflin will issue, in the fall, Stedman's 
Victorian Anthology, completed to the present time. 


Shakespeare’s home has been comparatively unsought 
by tourists, this year, because, it is said every one went to 
the W orld’s Fair. 

The Philadelphia-that-talks-things-over is occupied at 
present with Mr. Charles Belmont Davis’s article in Har- 
per's for June, on The City of Homes. There is a pretty 
Strong sentiment in Philadelphia, that Mr. Davis is by no 
means the man that should have been chosen to write 
about the city. His article sets forth the things that a 
stranger in the Quaker City would learn in a few hours of 
talk with fairly wide-awake members of the Philadelphia 
Club ; but that it is an exposition of the life in the city at 
large no one for a moment asserts. The title is perhaps 
unfortunate; if it had been ealled, for instance, Something 
About Philadelphia’s Nice People, Intellectually and So- 
cially, Together with Stray Bits of Information About 


good reading. 
raphy, by Alexander Everett Frye, will come forth from 


fresh way. 


with it The Dusantes, The Squirrel Inn and The Merry 
Chanter. 


by Mrs. Catherwood, are also out in new editions. 


these articles : 


harming than the one which preceded it. Trilby contin- 


Brander Matthews has another 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who has delved to some pur 
ose in East Indian Magic, since his first book was a suc- 
ess chiefly because it was mystic, has a very interesting 


he graduation gown. 
No Enemy; The Story of a Gentleman Tramp, by that 


Elbert G. Hubbard who wrote a tale of the Wild 


ummer publications of the Putnams. It is said to be very 


Ginn & Company announce that a remarkable geog- 
heir press this summer. It will approach the subject in a 
The illustrations are said to be excellent. 

The Century Company has issned, for summer reading, 
ive of Frank R. Stockton’s books in a box. They are 
The Hundredth Man, Mrs. Licks and Mrs. Aleshine, and 


Sweet Bells out 
of Tune, by Mrs. Burton Harrison and The White Islander, 


C. D. Gibson illustrates them. 


The New World comes strongly forth this month with 
Baur’s New Testament Criticism in the 
Light of the Present, by H. Holtzmann; John Kelpius, 
Pietist, by F. H. Williams; The Movement for Religious 
Equality in England, by E. Porritt; The Religious and 
the Historical Uses of the Bible, by Frank C. Porter; The 
Episcopalian Polity, by W. Kirkus; The Pauline Teaching 
of the Person of Christ, by O. Cone; The Significance of 
Pessimism, by R. A. Holland, Jr.; Democracy and the 
Poet, by N. P. Gilman; The Book of Job, by B. Duhm ; 
and, moreover, sixty pages of book reviews. 
Mr. Owen Wister, whose fame as a story writer is high 
and growing, because of his talesjof the West in Harper’s, 
has gone to Mexico after more ‘ local color.’ 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortly issue a series of works 
on the Napoleonic era. The Empress Eugenie will be the 
subject of the initial volume, which will be written by 
Pierre de Laud, and he says of the book: “The contents 
of these pages have been communicated to me by former 
favorites at the Tuileries and are strewn with anecdotes 
and authentic facts not heretofore published.” 
Any one who recognized, beneath Mr. George du Mau- 
rier’s not very laudatory description of Joe Sibley in 
Trilby, Mr. James McNeill Whistler, was on tiptoe with 
eagerness to see the letter in reply that was certain to 
When it was 
published at last in the Pall Mall Budget, it was disap- 
poiatingly brutal. 
rapier wherewith to punish his enemies, but this letter is 
a quarter-staff : 


come from the pugnacious American artist. 


Mr. Whistler is accustomed to use a 


To Tue Eprror or THE PALL MALL BupGet—Sir: It would 
seem, notwithstanding my boastful declaration, that, after all, 
I had not, before leaving England, completely rid myself of 
that abomination—‘ the friend!’ 
One solitary unheeded one—Mr. George du Maurier—still 
remained hidden in Hampstead. 
On that healthy heath he has been harboring for nearly half 
a life, every villainy of good fellowship that could be perfected 
by the careless frequentation of our early ‘intimacy and my 
unsuspecting camaraderie. Of this pent-up envy, malice and 
furtive intent he never at any moment during all that time 
allowed me, while affectionately grasping his honest Anglo- 
French fist, to detect the faintest indication. 
Now that my back is turned the old marmite of our pot au 
feu he fills with the picric acid of thirty years’ spite, and, in an 
American magazine, fires off his bomb of mendacious recollec- 
tion and poisoned rancour. 

The lie with which it has loaded a mon intention he proposes 
for my possible ‘future biographer’—but I fancy it explodes, 
as is usual, in his own waistcoat, and he furnishes, in his pres- 
ent unseemly state, an excellent example of all those others 
who, like himself, have thought a foul friend a finer fellow 
than an open enemy. J. McNeILL WHISTLER. 

Paris. 

Reflection: The compagnon of the petard we guillotine. 
Guineas are given tothe popular companion who prepares his 
infernal machine for the distinguished associates in whose 
friendship he has successfully speculated. 


It has called forth a rather contemptuous reply from Mr. 


du Maurier : 

“If a bargee insults one in the street,” he said to a reporter, 
* one can only passon. One cannot stop and argue it out. I 
should have avoided all reference to Mr. Whistler, or anything 
which could have been construed into reference to him, if I 
had imagined it would have pained him. I should have 


violent and less brutal. Certainly, in the character of Sibley, 


the stage. 
her acting—or the deficiencies might account for that. 


written privately to him to say so if his letter had been less 


Mr. Whistler in my mind. I thought that the reference to 


those matters would have recalled some of the good times we 


used to have in Paris in the old days. I thought that, both with 
Mr. Whistler and with other acquaintances I have similarly 
treated, pleasurable recollections would have been awakened. 
Bnt he has taken the matter so terribly seriously. It is so 
unlike him,” 

The life of Miss Mary Mortimer, whose noble work at 
the Milwaukee College and other Western schools is known 
to all educators and to many besides, has been written by 
Miss Mortimer’s friend, Mrs. Minerva Brace Morton. It 
has been recently issued, with the title A True Teacher, 
by the Revell Publishing Company of Chicago. Mrs. Mor- 
ton, with Miss Frances Willard, has written a book, also 
just published, under the name A Great Mother. 

The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, who wrote that immensely 
interesting work, Extinct Monsters, has prepared a new 
book which he calls Creatures of Other Days. It is to be 
published by D. Appleton & Company. 

The book of memoirs of herself which Mary Anderson 
has written, and which is to be published by Harpers, ends 
with a strong expression of Miss Anderson’s distaste for 
That might account for certain deficiencies in 
At 


all events, the story of her life, by herself cannot fail to be 
interesting. 


Alice B. Gomme has made a collection of the songs and 
rules for children’s singing games. All the best of new 
games are included and many of the old ones that were 
dying out of the world with the old generations. They are 
perpetuated with bright pictures to illustrate them by 
Winifred Smith. The book is to be published by Mac- 
millan. 


The Salvation Army, like the church of old has taken 
to burning books of which it does not approve. At Dune- 
din, England, the other day, the Army made a bonfire of 
three hundred novels. Novels, remarked the captain of the 
company, are apt to become Idols. They take up time 
that should be spent for the benefit of mankind. These 
three hundred were insidious because they dealt with 
religious subjects. 
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Certain Philadelphia Customs, one would have accepted it 








in my serial story, ‘Trilby,’ I have drawn certain lines with 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 
Pity makes the world 


Soft to the weak and noble to the strong. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
SuNDAY, JUNE 10. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heav’n. 
Milton. 
MonpDay, JUNE 11, 
In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings. 
Longfellow. 
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Turspay, June 12. 
Nothing is lost on him who sees 


With an eye that feeling gave ; 


will be a small crop of apples, few pears and no plums; 
but almost all others say that pears and apples are setting 
very well and promise much fruit. The damage by canker 
worms is increasing in nearly all eastern counties, and the 
pest is spreading. The heavy rain on the 2d was accom- 
panied by hail in the Connecticut valley, doing some 
damage. At Hadley the ground was white with hail. 

In the southern part of Rhode Island there has been 
no ill effects from the wet weather; all crops continue to 
grow well, and the conditions are very encouraging, al- 
though warmer weather and more sunshine will be very 
acceptable. Connecticut 


In northeastern and northern 


the conditions are much the same as in Massachusetts; 
grass and grains are growing well, and pastures look fine, 
but hoed crops are growing slowly, and seeds are rotting. 
In the southwestern part of the state less rain fell, crops 
have grown well, and farm work could be carried on on all 


but the wettest land. Early potatoes are looking as well as 





For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
Anda picture in every wave. 
Moore . 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


| corn-planting on account of wet. 


need be, but late ones are poor, and corn somewhat yellow. 


| In central counties it has been impossible to complete the 


Pears have been blasted 


jin some parts of New Haven county, but generally the 


Never rail at the world, it is just as we make it, 
We see not the flower if we sow not the seed. 


Swain. 


"THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


vining ; 


»? 


Be still, sad heart! and cease rey 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Longfellow. 
Fripay, June 15. 
Oh! what a jewel is a woman excellent ;- 
A wise, a virtuous, and a noble woman! 


Beaumont & Fletcher. | 


| fruit crop remains promising. 


| 
| 
! 


Small fruits are mostly in 
| good shape, and in southern Fairfield county an immense 
strawberry crop is in prospect. 

Cool weather prevailed, with frosts, over the eastern 
part of the United States. There was an excess of rain in 


In 


considerable 


| the northeast, and a deficiency in the Central States. 


New Jersey, the winter midge is doing 


damage to pears. In Missouri, pastures and meadows are 
| getting dry and short, and in lowa the grass crop has been 
| damaged beyond recovery by the drought; in Ohio, clover 


is blooming and grass and grains are making fine progress. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England Weather Service, United States | 


Weather Bureau, in its weather-crop bulletin for the week 
ending June 4, says: 

The continued cloudy and wet weather has delayed 
corn-planting in southern Maine, and with the cool weather 
has somewhat checked the growth of some field crops. | 
But grass and grain is everywhere making rapid progress, | 
and in more northern sections all crops are doing well. | 
The feed in pastures is excellent, and the prospects for an | 
abundant hay crop are said by some to have been never better. | 
Fruits are blossoming very full in Aroostook'county and all 
correspondents unite in reporting the outlook unusually 
good for a large crop. In Aroostook county the early 
potatoes are coming up in favorable localities. Some cor- 
respondents in southern counties report the planting all 
, completed, but others say there are quite a good many seeds 
to be put in yet. 


In all the southern counties in New Hampshire, the | 


ground is completely filled, and in some lowlands the crops 
are either under water or in the mud. Planting has been very 
much delayed, and much replanting will have to be done. 
Corn especially has been injured by the continued wet and 
cold weather. 
has come up, and correspondents in all the southern coun- 
ties report that a great deal has rotted in the ground. 
Some are replanting, but others will harrow the ground 
for barley. Early plantings of potatoes on dry land are 
growing nicely, but others are very backward. Some pasture 
lands need warmer weather, but generally they are luxuri- 
ant, while grass and grain is growing rapidly. 
show rather poorly in Rockingham county. Apples seem 
to hold on well in this county, but in Sullivan, the sets are 
blowing from the trees badly. 
state is generally better than was indicated directly after 
the heavy frosts, but not so good as earlier in the season, 
or in Maine at the present time. A frost injured some 
crops on the 30th, and together with the wet weather, 
makes some growers rather discouraged. 

Not enough reports have been received from Vermont 
to make a fair statement of crop prospects, but as the con- 
dition of the weather was much the same as in New 
Hampshire, the results must be very similar. 

The growth of hoed crops has been retarded in Massa- 


Blueberries 


It looks anything but promising where it | 


The apple prospect in this | 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The summer season at the Museum opened on Monday 


| with Willie Collier and his company in Edward E. Kid- 


der’s wholesome comedy,‘ A Back Number.’ It is one of 
those excellent plays, becoming gratifyingly more and more 
popular, which depend for their interest not on startling 


incidents but on good character drawing and accurate rep- 


| resentation of life in the back country. * A Back Number’ is 


particularly good of its kind: there is only the very slightest 
distortion of character to produce stage effect, and there 
are no horrible situations, but a fair amount of not. sickly 
pathos. With the exception of the heroine, who is con- 
ventional and stiff, the characters are such people as one 
might meet any where in the country, and the plot is not 
hackneyed and is well developed. 

It is one of the good features of plays of the country, 
as against those of ‘high life’ 





in cities, that they can be 
| well acted. I[t is not every actor who has the opportunity 
to study ‘ society’ people, but the countryman is accessible 
| to every one, and the specialist can know every habitual 
| gesture of the type he wishes to represent. ‘Therefore 
| dramas of country life are apt to be well put upon the 
| stage. Nearly every role in ‘A Back Number’ is admir- 
| ably enacted ; two characterizations, however, are much 
| better than the others. Willie Collier’s shiftless 
|country boy, who has been ‘tough’ in cities; the other is 
ithe Toddy Tufts of Wallie Eddinger; perhaps as natural 
George W. 
| Leslie’s Commercial Traveller is good, and so is James R. 
Smith’s Roxbury Codd. 
than the women, but at 


One is 


| a bit of child-acting as has ever been done. 


In general, the men are better 
times Helen Reimer, as Hannah 
Codd, does things eminently characteristic of the Dame 
Van Winkle type, of which there is one representative in 
|every country village. : 
At the Iremont, strange things have passed. Because 
of a controversy, Jack Mason and his wife are no longer 
members of the Manola-Mason Company. ‘Their depart- 
ure brought into prominence Miss Hilda Hollins, whose 
voice is fresher than Mrs. Mason’s, and whose personality 
is infinitely more pleasing. For next week, Miss Camille 
It is very doubtful whether she 
will be an improvement on Miss Hollins: she is not as 


D’ Arville is announced. 


picturesque, and her intonation is very apt to be impure, 





chusetts during the past ten days, till at the present time | 
they are but little ahead of the average. In the eastern part 


of the state considerable corn and pvtatoes have been 
planted over. Potatoes that had a good start before the 


rain are looking well if not on too wet land. Generally 


the correspondents report the grass and grain growing | 


finely and with good crops promised, but in northern 
Franklin county it is looking thin, with considerable sorrel, | 


and in western Plymouth county not more than two-thirds | 


of a crop is indicated. Some correspondents fear that the 
grass has made such a rapid growth it will lodge badly later. 
Blackberries are blossoming very full and promise well. 
Strawberries have been more or less injured by the frosts, 
but a good crop will be harvested generally. Correspond- 
ents from northern Franklin county report that while the 
fruit was not all killed by the frost of May 15, still there 


whereas Miss Hollins, though her voice is perhaps not as 
good of quality as Miss D’Arville’s, at least does not sing 
false. 

The last of the Graham Concerts for the season at the 
Boston Theatre on Sunday pleased a large audience. 


The Country Week. 





The Country Week, carried on by the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, gives a country visit of about ten 
| days to as many poor children of our city as can be provided 
| for, special attention being paid to those in delicate health, 
, and every effort being made to promote the welfare of all. 
During recent seasons more than three thousand names 

have annually been recorded on the lists; but receipts 
have been so much less than usual this season, that the 


eee 
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work must be greatly curtailed unless more 


Mone, 


promptly contributed. ‘ 
This charity, during the last twenty years, has abo, 
dantly established its claim upon the public consideration 
Its benefits are practical, immediate and lasting, and in 
administration is believed to be judicious and eCOnOMica 

The Union, therefore, makes this especial anq urgen; 
appeal in behalf of Boston’s little ones, now eagerly wa) 
ing for a needed outing, and many of them to be disap 
pointed unless generous friends come to their aid, y 

All donations, large or small, will be most heartily y, 
comed, which may be sent by mail or otherwise, directs: 


to William H. Baldwin, president B. Y. M. C. Union. 
Boylston Street, Boston, and marked ‘For The Couy: 
Week,’ for which receipts will be promptly returned 


Chauncy Hall School. 


The following interesting correspondence annoy 
the retirement of Mr. Oliver F. Bryant, after a connection 
of thirty-four years with this celebrated schoo! 
To the Principals of Chauncy Hall School 

It seems wise for me to follow an example set by th 
founder of this school, Mr. Thayer, and by his successor 
the principalship, Mr. Cushing, in terminating a long co 
nection with it while vigor of body and of mind was uw 








Unt 
paired. Therefore, | request you to accept my resignatigy 
as teacher and associate principal, to take effect at the e 
of the present school year. 

It is not easy to sunder the official relation and the pr 
fessional ties which have so long bound me to 
Hall, and have made me a co-worker with its 
vated and scholarly men and women teachers. 

It is not without anticipating a personal loss which » 
come from relinquishing the mental stimulus to sek 
improved methods, and the constant aspirations for greater 
professional attainments and a higher standard of exc 
lence, which come from such associates in schoo! work 

That I have been permitted to have a part in prepar 
ing so many graduates of the school for the duties an 
responsibilities which have since come to them, is a source 
of permanent satisfaction. 

That | may share with my associates the well-earne 
honor and the carefully-guarded fame of an institution that 
counts among its 2iumni so large a number who hay 
achieved honorahie distinction in business, in civi 
tions, in the professions, and in other walks of life, is 
hoped-for reward of service which is so soon to be end 

Very respectfully, 
. Oxnrver F. Bryay1 


Chau 
many culti 


pos 


Woburn, May 14, 1894. 


Dear Mr. Bryant : - 

Your letter containing the wholly unexpected intel 
gence that you have decided to withdraw from the positio: 
in Chauncy Hall School that you have held for so man) 
years, requires from us something more than a mere off 
cial acceptance of your resignation. 

In any case, the severance of official and personal rela 
tions of long standing may cause a pang of regret and sor 
row ; but in your case, in which these relations have bee: 
invariably accompanied by the highest mutual regard and 
esteem, and by the greatest respect and admiration on ou 
part for the many qualities of mind and heart that hav 
made you a power for good in the school during all thes 
years, we feel that words are inadequate to express what 
our hearts prompt us to say. 

We appreciate at its highest value 
devotion to the school and its interests. Your ability and 
faithfulness as a teacher are known not only to us, but & 
the long line of pupils who have passed through your hands 

They, we have no hesitation in saying, would bear 
unanimous testimony to your wisdom, fidelity, patience 
courtesy and skill. They will look upon Chauncy Hall s 
not quite Chauncy Hall with Mr. Bryant away, ands 
shall we. 

Please accept from us and from all whom we represet! 
our most cordial good wishes for a serene and hap 
future. 


your unwearied 


Faithfully yours, 
LADD AND DANIBLL 
Boston, May 16, 1894. 


Prince Poniatowski, whose consecutive engagements © 
several wealthy young women in what is called ‘ societ) 
in New York have been announced from time to ume 
during the past season, has sailed for Europe unmarried 
His departure would n>t call for notice were it not for the 
fact that in this connection it is given out that syndicate 
yn 


the 
Ue 


exist in several of the European cities for the promoti 
marriage of pauper noblemen to American heiresses; © 
pecuniary profit of the transaction being shared among = 
numbers of the syndicate which supplies the funds for ™ 
matrimonial campaign. This may be entirely 4 fiction 
certainly nothing appears to connect Prince Poniatows 
with such a speculation; but it is a conception which has 
nothing incongruous with what happens in ‘society’ ¢"*” 
season. 


Ex-Gov. Rodman Price of New Jersey died on Tear 
day in his seventy-eighth year. He was a native 0 e° 
state and educated at Princeton College. Being attache 
to the navy as purser in 1848 on the Pacific coast, he ge 
part in the stirring events which led to Californian inde 
pendence of Mexico. He was appointed prefect after . 
separation of the territory and thus became the first fet 
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, oteer named in California. Hewas also a member M ae Oca institute, 
eral office . : 
»» frst constitutional convention there, but came back Mont Vernon, N, H. 
of the . . a ; . 
Now Jersey in 1850 and was elected to Congress, be- A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 


nor of the state in 1853 Recently ex- ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
ee wovernor <« f O35. 5 


for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
Price, on account of some business trouble, had | py the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
t rendered against bim which he failed to satisfy | suse Turrion. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prih. 
i enent some of his last days in jail. 
U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
f the first article in the June Book-Buyer. Accord-| and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
Maarten’s books are written in English—has a fine | and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


\earten Maartens, the Dutch novelist, whose real 
a - 


. J. M. H. van der Poorten-Schwartz, serves as the 


s portrait, the leading Dutch author of fiction— 
eading author of Dutch fiction, for most of Maar- 


jlenty of hair, rather high cheek bones, a , aes 
w, plenty arte M. 8. DEVEREUX 
» mustache and asmall imperial. His countenance 
The Book-Buyer offers three 


of $50, one of $40 and one of $25, for the best 


iwhtful cast. 


OWLES'’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


vr . rhe 


ens for book covers. 


ie BRYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixtéen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness® Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded, Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata 
logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 





INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
M. Barrie is unhappy, feeling that he has been mis- | Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 

il \ creat many of the short articles by him | Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1th 
: ” , s year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
‘ equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
» for newspapers and intended, as Noble Simms | modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
“dead the morning after they appear.” Mr. | ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 


been collected and published were written 


no { ave : “e ‘itated and sent ; ; : 
t wish to have them resuscitated and s¢ rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac 


work of his careful hours. He has publishe d } cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
he savs, since The Little Minister dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For | 
| circulars address as above. 
: . F. M. COWLES. 
‘ ors in France have a hard time making their way 


notice. When a publisher accepts a book from 


ASCADILLA School, 


a ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
writer Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 


vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
EDUCATIONAL. 


nknown novelist he pays the equivalent of 370 to the 





sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 





YsORCESTER Academy. 


cates admit to various colleges. | country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
> an _— bs lle » Cascadilla Sc >) 7 rl 
rHREE NEW BUILDINGS I believe the Cascadilla chool to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country. J. G. SuurmMan, President 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with laboratories, of Cornell University. 


raries, and superb GYMNASIUM 


WORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve 


ent, ineluding fireplace in each room Isolated and Bers OUTINGS. 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. . 


DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure All build 


ngs heated by steam. Ample playgrounds 


Db. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass 


| Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 
STEPHEN IL. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


T* E Cambridge School, 


A Private School for Young Ladies 


rhe Cambridge School is established for the purpose of | 

making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service | 

ogiris and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
sed in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 

) those who desire it, and students who wish may continue 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


their work in the school much beyond that limit. — 


Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- EW England Conservatory of Music. 
lences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there N 


fore the school permits | F all number in each house, under . om. . . 
¢ the school permits but a small number Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 


attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Deco. | 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their | 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive | 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape | 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 

| ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. | 


regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
| instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
| learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
| pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


| OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build. 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 

| received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
| cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
| Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
} raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


| ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


} 
| 


courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in | 

University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting | OLGATE Academy, 

for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | 

4 Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins Sept. | 0» application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. | years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


| Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NoTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. 'THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
‘Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
| by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 


| monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 


~ | upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


| HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
| Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
| alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 


of Yale 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins | with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 


the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insare the comfort and training of those committed to | . : , . : 
: Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. r 
them. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come . ete. For programme, address 


ntellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


se to promote their devolopment. 
Che school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
I the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 


oo Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
second half-year begins February first. 


_____ | THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building up- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
ii grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
ourse of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com-| .,:jons on Art Instruction, address 

nences Sept. 12, 18644. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price ® cents. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
SELECTING a School Boston. 
For Next Autumn. 
A little pains taken now to see the actual work of schools PaRIVATS Tutoring. 
may save much perplexity in the summer vacation. Now is 
the time, while the attendance remains full. CHAUNCY- 


Chicago. 


house open til] 4 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. | 


For full information in regard to these and other publ 


Wabash Ave. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the | 
HALL SCHOOL (593 Boylston St.) is in session from 9 till2;| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- | 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good | 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


Ceneer Musica! College, 
| ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, ° 

| 557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 
OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-yeurs’ 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
| work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than | BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 


A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter:ns | 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, reasonable. Address. 


duces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Intr Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


paiiied Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and , ——— retlensinnnsatind eis 
pecial Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a OWARD Seminary, Mass. 


specialty Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal Schoo! of Gymnastics. 
te tet medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. | 


‘quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8&c., Principal 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and i [SED Deana _ ae 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | 6 E Highland Military Academy, 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art | 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 


1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys 1 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 


__| Every branch of music tauglit. Appointments unsurpassed, 


9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
| Illustrated catalogue free. 
| GILBERT R. COMBS, Direct 


| 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 
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CINNAMON ROSES. 


BY MABION DOUGLAS. 

It is but a break in the woodland 

This wall of young popular encloses; 
There is not a trace of a dwelling 

Save only these cinnamon roses. 
A glow like a cloud of the morning, 

Each bloom with its heart’s hidden gold; 
The dear tereshold flowers of New England 

Our grandmothers cherished of old. 


All sweet with their fragrance, the south wind 
Sways softly the boughs to and fro; 

* We planted those flowers,” a low whisper 
Floats down from the dim long ago. 

Who were they? We know not; the wildwood 
The place with its green wal! encloses; 

A home that has vanished forever, 
Still lives in its cinnamon rose . 


Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 


Mr. George H. Wilson, who was secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Music at the World’s 
Fair, has been appointed business manager 
for Theodore Thomas. He has been sec- 
retary of the Chicago Orchestra the past 
season, Mr. Wilson was music 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
Chicago to assist Mr. 
World's Fair plans. 


critic of 
until he went to 


Thomas in his 


Mrs. Charles Henrotin of Chicago, has re- 
ceived from the Sultan of Turkey the deco- 
ration of the Order of Chefakat. This is 
the second highest decoration in the Otto- 
man Empire, and it was conferred upon 
Mrs. Henrotin because of her services to 
Turkey as vice-president of the Woman's 
Branch of the World's Congress Auxiliary. 
This is Mrs. Henrotin’s second recognition 
by a foreign sovereign, and it is intimated 
that she will soon receive a third decoration. 

Mrs. Vance is busily engaged on 
raphy of her husband, the late 
Vance. 


a biog- 
Senator 


Mr. Henry Bacon of Boston has received 
the third-class medal of the old Paris Salon 
for his picture ‘ Little Bo-Peep.’ 
and Mrs. Nellie Grant Sar- 
to West Point for the early 
Mrs. Sartoris has received much 
attention at Washington during her two 
months’ stay and it is expected that she 
will return in the fall to make Washington 
her winter home. 


Mrs. Grant 
toris both go 


summer, 


The Congregationalist says that when 
Dr. Storrs retired from the pulpit the other 
day, after preaching the sermon at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its organization, and had laid aside 
his robe, Dr. Thomas called his attention to 
a large arm-chair in the corner of the pas- 
tor’s room, protected by a robe. As the 
covering was withdrawn, he said: “ Dr. 
Storrs, | want you to sit in that chair.” As 
he did so, filling it to its utmost capacity 
and throwing his head back to take in all 
possible comfort, Dr. Thomas added, 
“ That is the chair in which Richard Bax- 
ter wrote his ‘ Saint's Rest.” Quick as a 
flash, Dr. Storrs replied, “ Baxter never got 
his idea of the saint's eternal rest from sit- 
ting in that chair.” 


George Williams, the founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who 
was knighted the other day by Queen Vic- 
toria, is still hale and hearty, and takes an 
absorbing interest in everything relating to 
the welfare and progress of the association. 


Count Gaston Joseph Hardouind ’Andlau, 
a French general and former senator, 
whose testimony resulted in the conviction 
of Marshal Bazaine, has just died at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Sophronius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
now ninety-five years of age, and who has 
been a bishop for fifty-five years, is said to 
be the senior bishop of Christendom. Next 
to him come Archbishop Kenrick of St. 
Louis, who was consecrated fifty-three 
years ago,and Pope Leo XIII., who was 
consecrated fifty-one years ago. 

W. W. Danenhower, the father of Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower, of Arctic fame, who 
died the other day, was the first to an- 
nounce to Lincoln the decision of the Na- 
tional Convention Committee of Conference 
to recommend Lincoln to the National Con- 
vention. Lincoln’s look of surprise, he 


said, was Susie. He wainil, a sie in- 
ward ripple, and, dropping his hands and 
removing his legs from a table before which 
he was seated, he arose and paced the room 
|saying: “Why, Danenhower, this shows 
how political parties are degenerating. You 
and I can remember when we thought no 
one was fit for the presidency but Harry 
Clay. Now you are seriously considering 
me for the position. It’s absurd.” 

Emanuel Lasker is now challenged by 
William Steinitz to deferd that champion- 
ship of the world which he won from Stein- 
itz in the match lately finished in Montreal. 
The ex-champion proposes the same con- 
ditions again, the match to begin not later 
than the early part of December. 


Prof. Edward Graham Daves of Balti- 
more, has raised enough money by subscrip 
tion to purchase the land on Roanoke Is- 
land, North Carolina, where the old Sir 
Walter Raleigh fort stands. He has given 
the property to the Colony Me. 
morial Association, 


Roanoke 


A Buffalo paper the other day announced 
that Prof. Felix Adler of this city 
deliver a lecture in Buffalo on ‘ The Claims 
of the Electrical Movement.’ The 
was really on the 


would 


lecture 
ethical 
a large and 


claims of the 
movement, and was heard by 


brilliant audience. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell of Groton is 
now the senior ex-governor of Massachu- 
setts, as well as the oldest in years. He 
was born on Jan. 28, 1818, and it is some- 
what remarkable that five other governors 
of the commonwealth were born during 
that same year. They were William Claflin, 
on March 6; John A. Andrew, on May 31; 
Alexander H. Rice, on 
lalbot, on Sept. 
on Nov. 5, 
Mr. Rice 
well is now passing the 


Thomas 
Butler, 
Claflin and 


Aug. 30; 
7, and Benjamin F. 
and of these five Mr. 
alone survive. Governor Bout- 
season at Groton, 
where he owns one of the largest farms in 
Middlesex county. At the time of his elec- 
tion he was the youngest person that had 
ever been chosen, under the constitution, 
to the highest office in the gift of the state, 
being then but 32 years of age, though Sir 
Henry Vane was only 24 years of age when 
elected governor under the first charter. 
Since the adoption of the constitution ex- 
Governor Russell is the next youngest per- 
son after Mr. Boutwell to fill the guberna- 
torial chair. 


Gen, Weaver, who received about a mil- 
lion votes in 1892 as the populist candidate 
for president, will probably run for Con- 
gress this fall in the ninth Iowa district. 
Should he be elected he would doubtless 
become the leader of the populists, as 
many as there might be, on the floor of the 
House. 


All the flower decorations which the 
Empress Eugénie has about her rooms in 
spring are of wild blossoms—primroses, 
violets, cowslips, bluebells and anemones. 
She is said to be passionately devoted to 
English wildflowers. 

Lieutenant Wethe, of the German Army, 
is about to found a peculiar colony on 
some idyllic South Sea island. Its mem- 
bers must all promise to eat no meat and 
wear no clothes. 


Hamilton County, Ohio, now reports its 
first woman pleader, Miss Nellie G. Robin- 
son having appeared a few days ago in 
the Criminal Court of Cincinnati as coun- 
sel for a fellow accused of burglary. She 
is credited with having conducted the case 
well, even eloquently, but an unsympa- 
thetic jury brought ina verdict of guilty 
against her client. 

The conversion to Catholicism of Prin- 
cess Frederick Charles of Prussia, the 
widow of the famous cavalry general who 
received the capitulation of Metz in 1870, 
has served to recall the fact that her uncle 
and aunt, the Duke and Duchess of An- 
halt, were converted in Paris to the same 
church that she has now joined. Their 
conversion caused a tremendous sensation 
at the time, as the Duchess was the favorite 
sister of King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia. It was Cardinal Quelen, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who received them into the 
church, and the ceremony of abjuring the 
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FEaiheiren faith to which hig had ‘until then | 
belonged, took place in the Church of St. | 

Paul and St. Louis, in the Rue de St. | 
Antoine. There has been only one similar | 
conversion among members of the reigning 
house of Prussia during the present cen-| 
tury, that ! 


of Queen Mary of Bavaria, | 


| mother of the present demented king, and |} 


who was a sister of old Emperor William. 


Hon. William F. Wharton, late assistant 
secretary of state under President Harrison, 
has bought a place in Groton. It is situated 
on ,Farmers’ Row and at one time, many | 
years ago, was owned and occupied by Hon. 
Timothy Fuller, father of the Countess | 
d’Ossoli, where he lived and died. 

Mrs. Dandridge, the only parities’ 
daughter of Zachary T has recently 

While General | 
married Colonel | 


Taylor, 
been visiting Washington. 
Taylor was president she 
Bliss, his chief-of-staff. She presided in | 
the White and was generally known 
as ‘pretty Betty Bliss.’ 


House 


Great regret is felt in Sweden at the 
death of Marie Sophie Schwarz, one of the | 
most popular writers ;in a country in which 
popularity is not easily gained. She was | 
seventy-five years old. 

Miss Fanny Edwards, the girl evangelist 
of Louisville, 


is eighteen years old, wears 


her long hair loose on her shoulders, and 
has saved one thousand souls in Ohio and 


Indiana. 
At a gathering of Presbyterians recently 


held in Sydney, Australia, Robert Louis 





claimed 
to be a good Presbyterian because he had | 


Stevenson made an address. He 


once sat through a sermon an hour and a} 
half long in the old parish church of Leith. | 


Ex-Police Commissioner Lee has been | 


engaged as business manager for the| 


Houghton Brewing Company. 


The efforts made by the admirers of the | 


poet Heine, in Germany, to erect a monv- | 


ment in bis honor continue to meet with 


failure. Subscriptions do not come in, and | 


no municipality can be found willing to| 


permit the erection of the monument. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF 
LucAS COUNTY. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm_of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by HALL’s CATARRH CURE 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me ard subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 
~~" 


SEAL : 


a 


T [DO, 
POLED t ss 


A. W. GLEASON, 


Notary Public. 


Hall!l’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 

F. F CHENEY & Co., 
(Sold by Druggists, T5c. 


WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming tu our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 


Toledo, O. 
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UNDERWEAR 


We have special lines of meni: Hae Youth 
Boys’, and Children’s Underwear, at 








A most superior Youth's ay 
Boy's Balbriggan Shir 
smooth finish, ond firm texten 


uniform price of 50c., which we belie, hen 
unequalied for real value, and which 
Shirts, woven ve 
made with slopi mY Claatie 
all sizes, and sell them this season for 
ONLY 5 () CENTs, 
5 
Men $ 
ensuring an ¢asy-to-wear, 50c. 
self-adjustable garment, and 
and hich will f 
, which Wiil give perfect satis 
Boys tion. They are fitted to te 
body, carefully woven, a 
drous variety of every grade of Imported ant 
Domestic Underwear for little people. 
for other sizes or qualities, if de- 
sired. 


garments usually sold for much More mon 
Men’ Satvogenn sinPorted Pres 
ng 
50c. and cut toaccu are | fenton 
respect. We have them in ton 
These splendid Drawers are 
manufactured in France by 
Bonbon, with soft seams, 
are, without doubt, the best Drawers. 
Drawers ever sold 
(a 
FOR a) \f |} CENTs., 
Shirts. finished with short sleeves, ad 
have never been sold before 
MAIL ORDERS 
are especially requested, and gar. 
WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
x h t 


Balbriggan soft fine quality 
. 
Sh I rts long and short sleeves, and , ‘ 
from strong, flexible stock, 
Youths’ 
Our CHILDREN’S stock comprises a wo. 
ments sold will be gladly exchanged 
Acute Rheumatism 


Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by the Michiga 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 7 P.% 


“Mrs. E. B. CLARK 


0 
630 Washington St., Room ! 
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local and general, cured 


starvation diet. 


Obesity, 
Thinness, °* ™4c* oF ras, 


never to return, without drugs, bands, 


can be readily relieved. 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


placement and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


supports OF operavions. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


ievelops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


mM 
No Charge for Consultation. 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this meth 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


PARK 
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RAIN AND THE ROBIN. 


RY DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


" yin in the morning, 

In the morning early, 

Sang a song of warning 
rhere’ll be rain! There’!! be rain!” 

Ve very clearly 

From the orchard 

Came the gentle horning, 
There'll be rain! 

But the hasty farmer 

{ his hay down, 

] heed the charmer: 

he orchard 

And the mower’s clatter 
wed at noontide, 

For with drip and spatter 

Down came the rain 


Then the prophet robin, 
Hidden in the crab-tree, 
Railed upon the farmer: 
‘I told you so! I told you so! 
As the rain grew stronger, 
And his heart grew prouder, 
Notes so full and slow 
Coming blither, louder 

vd you so! I told you so! 

| told you so!"’ 


St. Nicholas. 


JOHN BEDELL, U.E. LOYALIST. 


I w THOMSON 


[From Romance.) 


egade! A rebel against his king! 


\ black-hearted traitor! You dare tell me 

t George Winthrop loves you! Son of 

g, lying Ezra Winthrop! By the 

Eternal, I'll shoot him on sight if he comes 
sside!™ 

While old John Bedell was speaking, he 


we and flung away a letter, reached for 
his long rifle on its pins above the chimney- 
1 its butt angrily to the floor, 

} 


la t lashed 
1 poured powder into his palm. 


For Heaven’s mercy, father! You 
would not! You could not! The war is 
ver It would be murder!” cried Ruth 


Bedell, sobbing. 
‘Wouldn't 1?” He poured the powder 
“Yes, by gracious, quicker’n I'd kill a 
He placed the round bullet 


sSNnAKE 


the little square of greased rag at the 
czie Of his rifle. “A rank traitor—bone 
ood of those who -drove out loyal 


he crowded the tight lead home, 
the ramrod into place, looked to the 
Rest there, old Sure-death—wake 
ior George Winthrop!” and the fierce 


replaced rifle and powder-horn on 
their pegs 


dashed 


Oia ma 


“ay i 
bedell's the foes who had 


veaten down King George’s cause, and im- 
posed the alternative of confiscation or the 
oath of allegiance on the vanquished, was 
onsidered ferocious, even by his brother 


hatred for 


Loyalists of the Niagara frontier. 

“7 Th Squire kind o’ sees his boys’ blood 
when the dere red,” said they, in explana- 
“on. But their inference erred. Bedell 


Was so much an enthusiast that he could al- 
Most rejoice because his three stark sons 
had gained the prize of death in battle. He | 
"as too brave to hate the fighting-men he 
nad So often nconfronted. But he abhorred | 
‘e politicians, especially the intimate civic 
*nemies on whom he had poured scorn be- | 
the armed Struggle began. More than | 
he hated Ezra Winthrop, the lawyer, 
. revolutionist of their native town, who 
yt ‘ever used a weapon but his tongue. 
re oe his Ruth, the beloved and only 
me ene to his exiled age, had confessed 
"i nee Ezra Winthrop’s son! They had 
striplin y andgirl, pretty maiden and bright 
&, together, without the Squire sus- 
Tito could not, even now, conceive 
¥ So wild a thing as their affection! 


iore t 
any | 
arc 





SQUARE. 
The confession burned in his heart like 
veritable fire—a raging anguish of mingled 
loathing and love. 
at Ruth, dumbly 

sometimes 


He stood now gazing 
his hands clenched, head 
mechanically quivering, anger, 
hate, love, grief, tumultuous in his soul. 

Ruth glanced father 


about to speak again, 


up—her seemed 
shudder- 
ing as though the coming words might kill. 


Still there 


she bowed 


was silence—a long silence. Be 





dell 
| hard 


|} moment her terror increased 


stood motionless, poised, breathing 


girl 
expectant at 


the silence oppressed the each 
that demanded his 
the 


and more 


tention became suffering 
still was silence for 
Niagara that 


The 


curse 


|v oice—and save 


| dull 


| 


roar of more 
pervaded the air. 
for the she 
feared- Ruth’s endurance. She 
looked up again suddenly, and John Bedell 
i}saw in hers the 


torture of waiting 


words—a against her, 


overwore 


beloved eyes of his dead 
| wife, shrinking with intolerable fear. He 
| groaned heavily,flung up his hands despair- 
ingly, and strode out toward the river. 
How craftily smooth the green Niagara 
beneath that 
the Falls! 
From Bedell’s clearing below Navy Island, 


| sweeps toward the plunge 


perpetual white cloud 





above 


he could see the swaying and rolling of the 
| mist, ever rushing up to expand and over- 
hang. The terrible stream had a profound 
fascination for him; with its racing eddies 
eating at the shore; its long weeds, visible 
through the clear water 
to the 


ward pouring. 


, trailing close down 


bottom ; its inexorable, eternal, on- 


Because it was so mighty 
and so threatening, his stern soul rejoiced 
To float, watch- 
ing cracks and ledges of its flat bottom- 
rock drift quickly upward ; to 
oars only when white crests of the rapids 
yelled for his life; to win escape by sheer 
strength from points so low down that he 
sometimes doubted but the greedy forces 
had been tempted too long; to stake 
life, watching tree-tops for a sign that he 
could yet save it, was the dreadful pastime 
by which Bedell sometimes quelled passion- 
ate promptings torevenge his exile. “The 
Falls is bound to get the Squire some day,” 
But the Squire’s 


grimly in the awful river. 


bend to his 


his 


said the banished settlers. 
skiff was clean built as a pickerel, and his 
old arms iron-strong. Now, when he had 
gone forth from the beloved child, who 
seemed to him so traitorous to his love and 
all loyalty, he went instinctively to spend 
his passion upon the river. 

Ruth Bedell, gazing at the loaded rifle 
shuddered. Her filial love seemed to have 
died with those threats. Her fears were 
| deep, but she had not told all. George 
| Winthrop himself, having made his way 
secretly through the forest from Lake On- 
tario, had given her his own letter asking 
lleave from the Squire to visit his newly 
}made cabin. From the moment of arrival 
| her lover had implored her to fly with him. 
| But filial love was strong in Ruth to give 
hope that her father would yield to the yet 
| Stronger affection freshened in her heart. 
| Believing their union might be permitted, 
| she had pledged herself to escape with her 
lover if it were forbidden. Now he waited 
by the hickory wood for a sign to conceal 
himself or come forward. 

When Ruth saw her father far down the 
river, she stepped to the flagstaff he had 
| raised before building the cabin—his first 
duty being to hoist the Union Jack! It was 
the largest flag he could procure; he could 
see it flying defiantly all day long; at night 
he could hear its glorious folds whipping in 


the wind; the old Loyalist loved to fancy 
his foemen cursing at it from the other side, 





j 
| 
| 
| 
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or | 
| flag down a little, then ran it up to the 
| mast-head again. 
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nearly three miles away. Ruth hauled the 


At that, a tall young fellow came spring- 
ing into the clearing, jumping exultantly 
over brush-heaps and tree-trunks, his queue 
waggling, his eyes bright, glad under his 
three-cornered hat. Joying that her father 


had yielded, he ran forward till he saw 
Ruth’s tears. 
“What, sweetheart!—crying? It was 


the signal to come on 
‘Yes; to see you sooner, George. 

is out yonder. 

consent.” 


.”’ cried he. 
Father 
But no, he will never, never 
“ Then you will come with me, love,” he 
said, taking her hands. 
“No, no, I dare not,” 
“ Father would overtake us 
shoot you on sight! 


sobbed Ruth. 

He swears to 
Escape 
Oh, if he should find you 


Go, George ! 
while you can! 
here !” 

* But, darling love, we need not fear. We 


can escape easily. I know the forest path. 


But—" then he thought how weak her 
pace. ° We might cross here before he 
could come up!” cried Winthrop, looking 


toward where the 
distant blotch. 


Squire’s boat was now a 


‘No, no,” wailed Ruth, yet yielding to 
his embrace. “ Thisis the last time I shall 
see you forever. (,0, love forever and 


forever good-by, my love, my love.” 
clasped her in his strong arms, 
and how 
should true love choose hopeless renuncia- 
tion? 
Tempting, 


But he 
kissing, imploring, cheering her 


defying, regaining his lost 
ground, drifting down again, trying hard to 
tire out and subdue his heart-pangs, Bedell 
dallied with death more closely than ever. 
Often he could see the wide smooth curve 
where the green volume first lapses vastly 
to shoulder below a 


on alazy slope, up 


huge calm billow, before pitching into the 
madness of waves whose confusion of toss 
ing and tortured crests hurries to the abyss. 
The 


he pulled steadily home, crawling away from 


afternoon grew toward evening before 


the roarers against the cruel green, watch- 
ing the ominous cloud with some such grim 
humor as if under observation 
powering, but baffled enemy. 
Approaching his landing, a shout drew 
Bedell’s glance ashore toa group of men 


by an over 


excitedly gesticulating. They seemed 
motioning him to watch the American 
shore. Turning, he saw a boat in mid- 


stream, where no craft then on the river, 
except his own skiff, could be safe, unless 
manned by several good rowers. Only two 
oars were flashing. Bedell could make out 
two figures indistinctly. It was clear they 
were doomed—though still a full mile above 
the point whence he had come, they were 


much farther out than he when near the 
rapids. Yet one life might be saved! In- 
stantly Bedell’s bow turned outward, and 


cheers flung to him from ashore. 

At that moment he looked to his own 
landing-place, and saw that his larger boat 
was gone. Turning again, he angrily rec- 
cognized it, but kept right on—he must try 
to rescue even a thief. He wondered Ruth 
had not prevented the theft, but had no 
suspicion of the truth. Always he had 
refused to let her go out upon the river 
mortally fearing it for Aer. 

Thrusting his skiff mightily forward— 
often it glanced, half-whirled by up-whelm- 
ing and spreading spaces of water—the old 
Loyalist’s heart was quit of his pangs, and 
sore only with certainty he must abandon 
one human soul to death. By the time that 
he could reach the larger boat his would be 
too near the rapids for escape with three! 

When George saw Bedell in pursuit, he 
bent to his ash blades more strongly, and 
Ruth, trembling to remember her father’s 
threats, urged her lover to speed. They 
feared the pursuer only, quite unconscious 
that they were in the remorseless grasp of 
the river. Ruth had so often seen her 
father far lower down than they had_ yet 
drifted, that she did not realize the truth, 
and George, just arrived from a distant dis- 
trict, was unaware of the long cataracts 
above the Falls. He was also deceived by 
the stream’s treacherous smoothness and, 
instead of half-upward, pulled straight 





across as if certainly able to land anywhere 
he might touch the American shore. 

Bedell looked over his shoulder often. 
When he distinguished a woman, he put on 
more force, but slackened soon—the pull 
home would tax his endurance, he reflected. 
In some sort it was arelief to know that 
one was a woman; he had been anticipat- 
ing trouble with two men equally bent on 
being saved. That the man would abandon 
himself bravely, he, being brave, scarcely 
doubted, Fora while he thought of pull- 
ing with the woman to the American shore, 
more easily to be gained from the point 
where the rescue must occur, But he re- 
jected the plan, confident he could win 
back, for he had sworn never to set foot on 
that soil. Had it been possible to save 
both, he would have been forced, despite 
his vow, but the Squire Knew that was im- 
three would overload his boat 
beyond escape. 

Having carefully studied landmarks for 
his position, Bedell turned to look again at 
At that glance a well- 
known ribbon caught his attention! The 
old man dropped his oars, confused with 
horror. “My God, my God, it’s Ruth!” 
he cried, and the whole truth came with 


possible 


the doomed boat. 


another look, for he had not forgotten 
George Winthrop. 
‘Your father stops, Ruth. Perhaps he 


is in pain,” suggested George to the quak- 
ing girl. She looked back. 

“What can it be?’ she cried, filial love 
returning overmasteringly. 
“ Perhap he is only tired,” George affected 
carelessness—his first thought being to 
secure his bride—and pulled hard away to 
get all advantage from Bedell’s stop. 

“Tired! He is in danger of the falls, 
then!” screamed Ruth, “Stop! Turn! 
Back to him !” 

Winthrop instantly prepared to obey 
,” he said, “ we must not think 

We must go back to save 
Yet his was a sore groan at turn- 
what Duty ordered was so hard—he 
for the sake of his 


“ Yes, darling 
of ourselves. 
him !” 
ing ; 
must give up his love 
enemy ! 

But 
round, 


while Winthrop was still pulling 
the old Loyalist resumed rowing, 
with a more rapid stroke that soon brought 
him alongside. 

In those moments of waiting all Bedell’s 
life, his personal hatreds, his loves, his sor- 
rows, had been reviewed before his soul. 
He had seen again his sons, the slain in 
battle, in the pride of their young might; 
and the gentle eyes of Ruth had pleaded 
with him beneath his dead wife’s brow. 
How poor seemed hate—how mean and 
poor seemed all but Love and Loyalty! 
Yes, for he had looked through the veil 
into the eternal, oo, and stood, a trivial 
creature, before the Almighty, knowing his 
meaning. Wherefore resolution and deep 
peace had come upon the man. 

They wondered at his look. No wrath 
was there. The old eyes were calm and 
loving, a gentle smile flickered about his 
lips. Only that he was very pale, Ruth 
would have been wholly glad for the happy 
change. 

“ Forgive me, father,” she cried, as he laid 
hand on their boat. 

“IT do, my child,” he answered. “ Come 
now without an instant delay to me.” 


“Oh, father, if you would let us be 
happy!” cried Ruth, heart-torn by two 
loves. 


“ Dear, youshall be happy. I was wrong, 
child, I did not understand how you loved 


him. But come! You hesitate! Winthrop, 
my son, you are in some danger. Into 
this boat instantly! Both of you? Take 


the oars, George. Kiss me, dear, my Ruth, 
once more. Good-by, my little girl. Win- 
throp, be good to her. And may God 
bless you both forever!” 

As the old soldier spoke, be stepped into 
the larger boat, instantly releasing the skiff. 
His imperative gentleness had secured his 
object without loss of time, and the boats 
were apart with Winthrop’s readiness to 
pull. 

“Now row! Row for her life to yonder 
shore! Bow well up! Away, or the falls 
will have her.” 





“ But you!” cried Winthrop, bending for 
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tile dane ivitns. Yet tos did not sonigechiol 
Bedell’s meaning. Till the last the old 
man had spoken without excitement. Dread 
of the river was not on George—his bliss 
was supreme in his thought, and he took 
the Squire’s order for one of exaggerated 
alarm. 

“Row, I say, with all your strength,” 
cried Bedell, with a flash of anger that sent 
the young fellow away instantly. “Row! 
Concern yourself not for me. I am going 
home. Row! for her life, Winthrop! God 
will deliver you yet. Good-by, children. 
Remember always my blessing is freely 
given you.” 

“ God bless and keep you forever, father !” 
cried Ruth, from the distance, as her lover 
pulled away. 

They landed, conscious of having passed 
a swift current, indeed; but quite unthink- 
ing of the price paid for their safety 

Looking back on the darkling river, they 
saw nothing of the old man. 

“ Poor father!” sighed Ruth, “ how kind 
he was! I’m sore-hearted for thinking of 
him at home, so lonely.” 

Left alone, Bedell stretched with the long, 


heavy oars for his own shore, making ap-| 


pearance of strong exertion. But when he 
no longer feared that they might turn back 
with sudden understanding, and vainly, to 
his aid, he dragged the boat slowly, watch- 
ing her swift drift down—down toward the 
towering mist. Then as he gazed at the 
cloud, rising in two distinct on rel came 
a thought spurring the Loyalist spirit in an 
instant. Thereafter he pulled steadily, 
powerfully, noting landmarks anxiously, 
studying currents, considering always their 
trend to or from his own shore. Half an 
hour had gone when he again dropped into 
slower motion. Then he could see Goat 
Island’s upper end between him and the 
mist of the American Fall. 

Now the old man gave himself up to in 
tense curiosity, looking over down into the 
water with fascinated inquiry. He had 
never been so far down the river. Darting 
beside their shadows, deep in the clear 
flood, were now larger fishes than he had 
ever taken, and all moved up as if hurrying 
to escape. 
swaying, single weeds and the crevices 
in flat rock whence they so strangely 
grew, went up stream and away as if 
drawn backward. The sameness of the 
bottom to that higher up 


sweep clean? He should certainly know 
that soon, he thought, without a touch of 
fear, having utterly accepted death when 


he determined it were base to carry his 


weary old life a little longer and let Ruth’s | 


Now the Falls’ 
was overborne by terrible sounds 
—a mingled clashing, shrieking, groaning 
and rumbling, as of great boulders churned 
in their bed. 

Bedell was nearing the first long swoop 
downward at the rapids’ head when those 
watching him despairingly from the high 
bank below the Chippewa River’s mouth 
saw him put his boat stern with the current 
and cease rowing entirely, facing fairly the 
up-rushing mist to which he was being 
hurried. ‘Then they observed him stooping, 
as if writing, for a time. And then he 
knelt with head bowed down. 
they prayed, too. 

Now he was almost on the brink of the 
cascades. Then he arose, and, glancing | 
backward to his home, caught sight of his 
friends on the high shore. Calmly he 
waved a farewell. What then? Thrice 
around he flung his hat with a gesture they 
knew full well. Some had seen that exult- 
ing waving in front of ranks of battle. As 
clearly as though the roar of waters had not 
drowned his ringing voice, they knew that 
old John Bedell, at the poise of death, 
cheered thrice, “ Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah 
for the King!” 

Floating with the heaving water in the 


young love die. 
monotone 


Kneeling, 


gorge below the falls, they found his body | 
a week afterward. Though beaten almost | 
out of recognition, portions of clothing still | 

adhered to it, and in a waistcoat-pocket | 
they found the old Loyalist’s metal snuff- | 


box with this inscription scratched b 
knife-point on the cover, “ God be praised ! 
I die in British waters. John Bede Te 


The Antiphone: 

Professor Scripture of Yale, says Har- 
per’s Weekly, has recently suggested that 
persons who suffer from insomnia may find 
it worth while to use ‘antiphones’ to shut 
out disturbing noises at night. The anti- 
phone, it is explained, is not an Edisonian 
invention, but may be made off-hand when 
needed by heating a small piece of sealing- 
wax and inserting it into the external mea- 
tus of the ear. Professor Scripture says of 
his own experience that for four years he 
has obtained sound sleep by the 
such antiphones, “ 
(and now at any they are 
omitted) comparatively little sleep was to 
be obtained.” As to the exact method of 
using the antiphone he gives the following 
directions: ‘“ The stick of wax is warmed 


use of 
whereas before their use 


time when 





How fast the long trailing, | 


interested | 
him—where then did the current begin to | 


heavy | 


over the gas flame, and a sufficient quantity 


| is pressed off between the thumb and 


This is placed in the 
external 


finger. 
of the 
| make such a fit that no sensations of touch 


entrance 
meatus. In order to 
are produced when the head is placed on 
| the pillow, the tragus is placed over it for 
an instant, and the end of the index finger 
slightly loosens the top and bottom of the 
plug in the ear. Each morning the anti 
The selection of 


trials 


phones are thrown away 
vital matter. 
have led me 


wax is a Numerous 


to select Denison’s Am, Ex 
press, No. 2, while in America, and Packet 
Lac in Germany.” 

The disturbing influence of noise, particu- 
larly in the city; has been so much com- 
mented upon, and the restfulness of silence 
axiomatic, that it 


prising the antiphone has been so fong ne- 


is so seems really sur- 


glected. Should it prove to others as great 


a boon as to Professor Scripture, it ought 
to rival the telephone in popularity, for the 
ranks of the 


hourly 


brain-weary are 
and the 
before all else for the blissfulness of silence 


receiving 
recruits, tired brain longs 


while it rests. Nor should the antiphone 
night. Its 


be extended 


confine its benefactions to the 
field of usefulness may surely 
|to include the 


| nerve-shattering roar. 


day, with its unceasing, 
The incessant bom- 
| barding of the brain with the vibration of 
sound is believed by some physicians to be 
|a prominent cause of some of the dispro- 
portionate “ nervousness ” of the residents 
of cities, while no physician is required to 
| state the case on the score of discomfort. 
If a contrivance so simple as the antiphone 
can in any degree mitigate this, it is cer- 
tainly worthy of a trial. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
|man is a vain animal, and that mere merit 
|is not a sure passport to public favor. In 
order that the antiphone shall receive any- 
thing like a fair trial, some leader of fashion 
| must make it “ the thing ” to go about with 
| aural decorations suggestive of a return to 
| barbaric standards of zsthetics, or else 
| some inventive genius must give us an anti- 
|phone combining all the sound-excluding 
| properties of primitive sealing-wax with a 
fair measure of cosmetic attractiveness. 
The perfect antiphone, too, must be easy to 
put on and take off. The busy man can- 
not waste time in melting sealing-wax, even 
to save his brain from destruction, though 
he might learn to clap on a pair of anti- 
phones when required if they could be ad- 
| justed with the ease of spectacles. 

Here surely is a field for the inventor and 
| success will mean not only the thanks of 
the multitude, but their dollars as well. 

| Think of the allurement that will lie in such 
a poster as this, when once the uses of the 
instrument are understood: “ Prof. Z’s pa- 
tent Cosmeto-Antiphone — pronounced by 
leading scientists the marvel of the age! 
recommended by ten thousand physicians! ! 
An absolute sound-excluder; an infallible 
sleep-producer; the restorer of shattered 
| nerves, and the solace of weary brains.” 

| Speed the day of coming of the perfected 
}antiphone! In very 
| long-felt want. 








Barbaric Splendor. 


been seen in Paris for some time. On the 
occasion of their visit to the Salon the other 





truth it will meet a/| 


The Annamite envoys are the most gor-! 
geously apparelled functionaries who have | 





= 





tied the first sinbaeedian ale is regent of 
Annam, was attired in a cloth-of-gold cov- 
ered with branching flowers embroidered in 
red silk. The gold tissue and the coral-like 
pattern distinguished him from the other 
princes, who wore black silk robes covered 
with embroideries representing animals and 
flowers. All three had high Oriental hats, 
each ornamented with a pair of wings, made 
also of silk, and intended to imitate sharks’ 
fins. Their shoes were like the sandals 
worn by Greek actors, the souls being three 
or four inches thick. Attendants walked 
behind with closed umbrellas. 

The Annamite envoys presented to the 
president many valuable and interesting 
gifts. One is a piece of yellow sick, meas- 
uring eight by three yards, on which an ad- 
dress is embroidered with wonderful skill 
and delicacy. Among the other gifts is an 
inlaid cabinet of teak and mother-of-pearl ; 
carpets manufactured solely for the use of 
the Emperor and those to whom he 
present them; 


may 
a large porcelain vase of 
great antiquity, ornamented with a design 
supposed to act as a talisman in securing 


prosperity to the owner of the vase, and 





two golden trees under a glass case, each 


measuring thirty-five centimetres. The 


branches of each tree intertwine and sym 


bolize the union of France and the Anna- 


mite empire. There are also seven gold | 
and seven silver coins to signify that the | 
material interests of the two countries are | 
identical, and two swords, the scabbards of 
which are of mother-of-pearl mosaic, and | 
mounted with gold and intricately carved | 


| 
with ivory. 
' 


the future Czar- 
ina, is much prettier than would be guessed | 
from her photograph. She has delicately | 
a winning expression and | 
The Darmstadt people are | 


Princess Alixe of Hesse, 


lovely coloring, 
exquisite teeth. 
very fond of her and dislike the proposed 
marriage, not only because it will take her | 
away from them, but also because they ob- | 
ject to her being compelled to give up the 
Evangelical faith, to which she has been so 
much attached. Itis said that the Czare- 
witch and his betrothed had many long} 
conversations on religious matters before 
the engagement was announced and in the 
document prepared for her to sign od 
reference to her present faith as ‘unbelief’ | 
had to be struck out before she would affix | 


} 
her signature. 


The engagement Y hha been snngtaced of 
M. Ernest Carnot to the daughter of Séna- 
teur Chiris. M. Carnot is the second son 
of the president of the French Republic, is 
twenty-seven years old and has worked his 
way up to the rank of inspector of the branch 
offices of the great navigation company 
known as the Messageries Maritimes. He | 
has just returned from an official trip} 
to the various ports of South America. 
Both he brothers, one 
whom is an infantry lieutenant Riel! 
at Dijon and the other a very studious | 
pupil of the Ecole Centrale, are quiet, | 
unassuming youths, entirely free from | 
affectation and who have but rarely 
been seen at the Elysée, their parents hav- | 
ing intentionally kept them at a distance 
with the object of preventing their charac- | 
ter being spoiled by the adulation to which | 
they would have been subjected by persons | 
desirous of currying favor with the chief 
magistrate | of France. 





. ; 
and his two f | 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Dia: rhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 
ask for, Mrs. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


G 0 AYLOR 
oUst WHISKIES 
MADE 


BOTTLED Pl RE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 
NEVER supplied supplied except in 
Botties, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 





| still continued at her o 


URS STORED 


We Tusure Against Fire and Moth, 
Reasonable Rates 


dW. Kakas & 


162 TREMONT sr. 


New Wall Papers 





The most complete stock is 
Boston, at lowest prices. Befoy 
decorating. your house see 9 


PRESSED SILK HANCINGS 


An entirely new high grade dee, 


| oration. 


7 oe, Sw AN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - "3552 


MADAME MERRY 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of M; 
iL. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros 
lof Fifth Avenue, New York. 
|are prepared to execute orders fo 
Spring garments. 


Tailor-lade 
Cowos & Riding Habits 
A SPECIALTY. 


inspection of our models solicited 


LESLIE MILLAR 


OPTICIAN 


120 Tremont St, Room 24, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 


Ladies’ 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield 4% 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & (. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M.D 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 6. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., dauy 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC _ DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly disease # 
women and children 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practe 


jalsoa thorough medical electrician. 


The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor ® 
ice ,Tuesdays. fromé® 
9 P.M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings * 
girls from 15 to 20 yearsof age. 


- THE— 
Early Clergy of the Christian Chur 


By ArTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of —— 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume yes 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet °* 


1,8 


| post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & 00. 


3 Hamilton Place, - . Boston. Mo 


— 


The Durability of Silverware ait 
Depends far more upon the mater a 
cleaning, than the wear occasio® 





ora ut 
Oleaning and Polishing ali kinds of 
or Plated Silverware without inj®?: 
Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Settle 
All Desilers, 25¢- 
G. M. TUCK & CO., Manufsctere™ 
Office, 69 Washington St., -  Bosws, 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. 
*» Order Glasses of Every Description 
shi 


executed evenings 


UNTIL 


kinde of work 


OPEN 


s 


for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
(pe A full line of Optical Instruments of. Every Description. All 


> OES SSE rea 





Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


as well as during the day. 


O'CLOCK P. M. 











































































































Ever since a few days before last Christ- 


mas, when it was at its furthest southerly 
reach, it has been journeying in this direc- 
apparent one, and that it is caused by the 
al 


site direction. 


\ 


ject that moves, and this notion is deferred 
to in all popular references to phenomena 
, ® of this sort 
across the equinoctial line on March 20, 
when its noon mark was exactly overhead 
to residents at the equator, and, still speed- 
ing northward, on June 21, at the summer 
solstice, or * standing -place (of the sun,’ it 
swings in its course, grazes the zenith of 
the Tropic of Cancer, sets out on its 
journey toward the south, and the middle 
of the six-months days at the north pole 





























WHY DID WE MARRY ? 


i 
BY JULIAN RALPH 


Why did we marry—you and I? 
Ah, me! why did we In our youth 

I vowed | loved; and your reply, 
Heart-sung, yet silent, seemed the truth. 


Beside our love’s now swelling tone 
How faint was that first throb, dear heart! 
It was a babe that since has grown 
Big as the world of which we're part. 
ay, bigger yet, like Paradise ; 
For when you fold me to your breast, 
Orl drink deep from your dear eyes, 
The world’s forgot, with all the rest. 


Give more, dear nobler half! I thirst 
For all 


ll the love you once kept hid 
What if we did not love at first? 
Thank God, sweet wife, we thought we did 


McClure’s Magazine 


THE SKIES IN JUNE. 


HE SUMMER SOLSTICE—LONGEST DAYS 
IN THE YEAR A MONTH OF MOON- 
LIGHT VARIABLE STARS MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE PLANETS. 


{From the New York Times.] 
Che most important of June’s astronomi 
al happenings is the arrival of the sun at 
ne extreme northerly point in its course. 


ion 


Of course we probably are all aware 
y this time that this movement is only an 


tual movement of the earth in the oppo- 
To the average observer, 
« probably to the one very much above 
he average, the sun is apparently the ob- 


As we know, the sun dashed 


and the six-months of night at the south pole 
is reached, 


We have recently had some additional 


] 
| ¢ hief factor 


By this is meant the amount 
of displacement that the stars undergo in 
consequence of the fact that we are looking 
at them from the surface of a globe that is 
by no means standing still, but which is, 
on the contrary, moving about the sun ata 
lively rate. 

Light travels 186,300 miles or thereabout 
asecond. The ratio of the velocity of the 
earth in its orbit, is 1844 miles a 
second, to that of the velocity of light meas- 
ures the displacement in the position of the 
The 


quantity some 


which 


stars that is called their aberration 
observations resulted in a 
than what 
determined, and the distance 


was 92,700,000 


what smaller had _ previously 


been found 
miles he uncertainty is 
probably about 100,000 miles, which, while 
possibly not a very large percentage of the 
whole distance, is sufficient to make a dis 
tance of many millions of miles when one 
comes to calculate the distance of the fixed 
stars. Imagination is, however, one of the 
faculties called most prominently into use 
in estimating the distance of these far-off 
twinklers, and a few millions of miles more 
or less are a mere bagatelle when we pass 
quite beyond the powers of conception. 

As one rambles about in the fields in this 
beautiful month June and hears the 
whispering of the leaves, he seems fully 
mystery in the 
There are unmistakable signs of sky and 
earth being in secret communication, as 


of 


conscious of some air. 


though their powers were about to be 
brought into friendly league to carry out a 
preconcerted movement. We see soft 


lights playing over the young tender grass, 


and caressing those delicate hues through 


each individual tree and shrub 


for The 
mornings slip in so quietly through the 


which 
searches its summer foliage. 
eastern windows and the afternoons vanish 
so softly beneath the crest of the hills and 
tree tops in the west that one cannot but sus- 
pect a plot on the part of old Sol in the 
hours between the twilight and the dawn. 


The moon is now well up north in its 
declination, so that it does not seem quite 
so near to us; but, happily, as it approaches 
the full, it attains almost its extreme in 
southerly declination, it always 
appears much more neighborly and friend- 
ly, and is divinely beautiful from horizon 


when 





data given us as to the distance we are 
from the sun, or the length of what has 
been happily called the astronomical yard- 
stick. For some years past we have been 


told that the distance could not be far from | 


92,800,000 miles. which 


what Laplace calculated it to be. The 


ra r i 
nge between the extremes as determined 
*¥ Various astronomer 
t! 


total distance. 
Proved methuds an 
have not, to } 
distance, but 
to the limits 
conclusions were 


s about equals what 





comes very near 


earlier astronomers believed to be the 
Modern scientists with im- | 
d mechanical appliances | 
€ sure, determined the exact 
they are fairly well agreed as 
of error, and their most recent 
| ie reached by methods in question that has been several times asked 
the aberration of the stars was the by those who take an interest in the starry | of 90 degrees between the two, On the 25th 


to the highest point in the arch. As Luna 
passes on in her career she borrows a gent- 
ler light on approaching her phases of 
| diminution. She reached the last quarter 
on the 26th, having been the previous day 
in conjunction with Mars. On the 30th she 
and Venus are at their nearest for the 
month, and the record closes with a second 
meeting with Neptune, that is not as close 


| 


sky, and who noticed that a stranger had 
suddenly appeared in view. It was only a 
short time previous that the naked eye 
utterly failed to discover anything at all in 
the place that this star filled, although the 
glass revealed the presence of a faint, 
whitish-looking star. It is one of the vari- 
able stars, and is in the constellation of the 
Whale. Omicron Ceti is its astronomical 
title, but it is more familiarly known as 
Mira the Wonderful, or the Marvel of the 
Whale. When it is faintest it is of less 
than the ninth magnitude, and when the 
blazing sun—for a sun it is said to be— 
blazes up to its full power it is as large as 
Aldebaran. At least over a hundred years 
ago it seemed brighter than usual, and at 
that time it was thought to be as bright as 
the brilliant gem that adorns the Bull’s 
head. 

The complete cycle of change that this 
variable runs through occupies about 331 
days, during about 150 of which it remains 
invisible. Its brightening is quite rapid, 
and its blood of minimum 
brightness, changes gradually to an orange 
red. 


color, when 
Mr. Lockyer says that swarms of me- 
teors revolving around each other in ellip- 
tical orbits produce these phenomena,while 
others think Mira is an expiring sun that 
has occasional outbreaks of pent-up heated 
forces which fire the surrounding gaseous 
envelopes to dazzling incandescence. 

Among the hosts of stars there are a 
of which pass 
through their own peculiar changes in 
brilliance, but the most celebrated of all is 
that known as Algol, inthe constellation of 
Perseus. This star can be considered 
in the centre of the base of a tri- 
angle, the three corners of which are the 
Pleiades, the first magnitude star Capella, 
and Cassiopeia’s chair, Capella being the 


number these variables 


as 
being 


apex of the triangle. Algol is very con- 


veniently placed for observation, being 
visible every clear night in our hemisphere, 
and its wondrous and regular changes can 
Every 


one who desires to become acquainted with 


be observed without telescopic aid. 


the great truths of astronomy should be 
able to recognize this star, and should try 
to follow it during one of its periods of 
It is usually a star of the second 
magnitude, but its series of changes occu- 
pies between two and three days, during 
which its brilliancy goes through a most 
remarkable cycle of variations. 

Neptune to-day has been in conjunction 
with both sun and moon, and passes from 
the evening stars to become one of the 
morning stars. On the Ist Neptune and 
Jupiter were quite close together, but their 
brilliancy was overpowered by that of the 
sun, and so the meeting was without partic- 
Neptune will con- 


change. 


ular significance to us. 
tinue among the morning stars until Decem- 
ber, when, after being in opposition on the 
sixth of that month, he will once more be 
an evening star. 

Mercury having shot past the sun last 
month is now on his eastern spin around 
the circle, and will reach the position of 
greatest eastern elongation on the 23d, after 
which he will once more-turn in his tracks 
and move back towardthe sun. Heis now 
one of the evening stars, and is growing in 
size, so that the sharp-eyed may be able to 
find him after the sun has gone down some 
four degrees to the left of the sunset point. 

Saturn, another of the evening stars, is 
holding his revels in the constellation of 
Virgo. The planet has passed his period 
of greatest size, and will dwindle percep- 
tably between now and the end of the year. 
He is in conjunction with the moon two 
days after the phase of first quarter, which, 


for the desired scenic effect. 


tion of Libra. 





as the first one, which took place last Sun- 
day, and as nothing about it to excite 
either our interest or admiration. 

What has become of the pretty red star 
we saw a few weeks ago hanging low down 


to be of assistance to us. 


| Mars is rather important this month, as 
in the west, about an hour of twilight, is a| he is in quadrature with the sun on the 
17th, which tells us that there is a space 


as we now know, means too strong a light 


Uranus finds place among the evening 
stars, and is now situated in the constella- 
There are no very brilliant 
stars in this group of the Balance that we 
can select to indicate the general where. 
| abouts of Uranus, nor does the moon come 
| sufficiently near on the day of conjunction 


the planet and the eastern hanging cres- 
cent climb the arch of brilliant points to- 
gether, but while this meeting is closer 
than the majority, there will be too great a 
space separating the two. Venus still proves 
a beautiful object as she shines serene and 
heavenly fair watching for a daybreak that 
comes all too soon. Not long in Jone splen- 
dor will this lovely queen be allowed to 
hang aloft, as her rival, Jupiter, is about to 
cross the line to challenge her for the honors. 
Shortly after the middle of July these two 
will be fairly close together, and it will be 
well worth our while to watch as_ they 
gradually approach and then seaprate. 

FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winstow’s SouTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW 

SooTHiIne SyRvupP. 





SUMMER TRIPS. 





A lady of experience in travelling would like 


girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


ASS POINT. 


-NAHANT.— 


BEST HARBOR TRIP. 
FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND, 


E. N. Larricarne, Conductor. 


Steamers from LINCOLN’S WHARF, com- 

mencing June 10th. 

Schedule (weather permitting). daily and Sun- 

day, except as noted. 

For Bass Point. 9.30 4. M. (12.00 Noon, Sunday 
only) 2.20,5.00P. mM. Weturn 10.30 A. M. (1,00 
P. M, Sundays only), 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5.00 (7.20 
except Saturday) P.M. Return 8.00, 11.00 A.M., 
3.30, 6.00 P.M. Sundays, 9.30 A. M., 5.00, 7.20 P.M. 
Return 10.45 A, M., 6.00 P. M, 

Take East Boston Ferrry cars. 
Special rates to parties and picnics. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Special European parties 
sail by the ‘‘Spaarndom,”’ from New York, 
July 7, at 1. P.M. 


Tours of 47 days, $250 and $300 


Mrs. Frazars sails with these parties and_ will 
chaperon young people for a tour of Italy. 
Switzerland, Paris and London, $463. 


Send at once for circulars and references, to 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 & 71 Globe Biilding, Boston, Mass. 

Northern Steamship Co. 

Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively pass- 
enger steamer Northwest of the Northern 
Steamship Co.’s fleet will be put in commission 
plying between Buffalo and Duluth, touching 
at Cleveland and Detroit. 


For tickets, reservation of staterooms, and full 
information, apply to 


GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 





SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


The Natural Beauty and Charmi Sce 
offer Superior attractions tor a ora 


Rest and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a New 
Iilustrated Pamphlet entitled ‘Summer Homes 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing a selected number of the best ily 


h for th tertai tof § 2 
Prices, $4.10 610 per week. Also, Tae ae bea 
hotels, with Description. 

MAILED FREKE ON APPLICATION TO 
T. H Hanley, N. E. P.A. or 8. W. Cummings,G. P.A. 


260 Washington St., Boston, St. Albans, Vt 





Boston Miscellany. 














to chaperon a small party of ladies or school- | 


OR SAlLKE—A second-hand c fV. 
Tand I]. Half bound. ion eae 


BOSTON 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


al 


YEAS 


Ro 


Baking 
Powder 


. ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


The New Goods For Handsome 
Summer Dresses. 


Novelties Fresh From Many Looms— 
Pretty Combinations of Cotton, 
Wool, Linen and Silk — The Latest 
Styles in Mourning Costumes— For 
Hot Weather. 





And still they come, the new materials 
for dresses, some of them very delicate 
and fine, designed for handsome sum- 
mer dresses; and others intended for 
those cold, raw days that will often 
come, even in the very dog days. Some | 
of the thickest of these goods are to 
wear at the seashore, where it is always 
cool, One of these is called the nei- 
geuse, or snowflake. It is woven of silk 
and wool, and the ground is clouded 
or shaded in gray and black, or some 
other dark cqlors. Over this is throwna 
pattern of some light colored silks, 
forming squares, the stripes raised con- 
siderably above the surface. The effect 
is subdued, but very artistic, and the 
material is so close and fine as to shed 
dust almost like silk, which makes it a 
very valuable fabric for summer. It will 
not shrink nor crinkle in sea air, so it 
is almost an ideal material The new 
Russian satin is a very pretty stuff, be- 
ing double faced. One side is like farm- 
er satin, which is made of wool, and 
the facing is of silk satin and in an en- 
tirely different color, though how they 
manage to keep the threads from show- 
ing through I cannot imagine. The 
wool side is the outside, and wherever 
this material is used in crape or dress 
itis arranged to show jabot folds, the 
two collars then showing. The different 
colors are chosen by genuine artists, and 
all the effects are pleasing. It is soft in 
weave, much like armure and hangs 
very gracefully. The prettiest odmbina- 
tion of color was putty, with pale blue 
facing. All the browns are presented, 
with brightly tinted facing. 

There is a new crepon in one style of 
weave which is waved. They call it 
‘‘sans gene.’’ It makes very graceful 
draperies, and, in fact, whole gowns. 
This comes in all the colors, from light 
blues and pinks to black, but the pret- 
tiest isthe pale pink and nile green. 
There are several other shades of green, 
but none of them somehow looks as well 
as the nile. There is a sort of iridescent 
gauze stuff, showing all the rich, metal- 
lic luster known. They call this royal 
crepon. It is very thin and rather stiff 
and wiry. A body is given it by means 
of stiffly twisted silk threads woven in 
it in wavy pattern. 

Some dealers assert that grenadine is 
**the’’ dress material of the season. 
There certainly are many grenadines in 


the stores, but I have yet to see one 
made up. The colored grenadines are 
very pretty, having a transparent ground 
of fine threads with heavy stripes, edged 
with a thick silk thread. The black 


| oleverly done. 
| in very light colors and requires to be 





grenadines and buntings are in quite 


gooa demand tor miaaie aged Womsu. 
Some of the magpie colors have come 
over from last winter and now show in 
grenadines, and they are much prettier 


| than silks and wools in the same de- 


sign. There is a toile delaine which is 
a new thing. It is thin and soft and 
generally has a ground in solid color, 
with polka dots or tiny triangles or 
stripes, straight and zigzag, in delicate 
colors. One handsome piece of this stuff 
was in very fine stripes of white and 
pale gold over a gray ground. There are 
all colors for backgrounds, but the 


| stripes are white and gold only. 


Another pattern has stripes with holes 


; setone by the other in the stripe and 


another stripe passing through these 
holes so as to look asif Tom Thumb rib- 
bon was woven in and out. It was very 
This design comes only 


made up over a silk slip and richly 
trimmed. 

So much for the thin goods. There is 
an endless list of light but strong wool- 
en tissues for boating, mountain walks 
and cool mornings and evenings. The 
first choice is always cheviot, the next 
is hopsack, and after that there is a long 
list of woolen mixtures of one kind and 
another. There is a new diagonal in 
two shades of color and another called 
fil-a-fil, or ‘‘thread to thread.’’ This 
means that each alternate thread is 
black and white, red and brown or green 
and brown, and so admirably well woven 
as to look all one soft and harmonious 
color. In some of these wools the differ- 
ent colors are thrown up in a fine diaper 
or bird’s eye pattern. A new crepon 
has a surface as rugged as the bark on 
an oak tree and about the color of it. 

In making up this kind of crepom the 
style is severely simple, but the sleeves 
are made with stiffening to hold the 
rich collarette known as the Richelieu 
éut in full evidence. These collarettes 
are very rich and give a woman a state- 
ly dignity that is fine to see. The lace 
should be real venetian point when pos- 
sible and a good imitation when not. 
Common or thin lace would lovk poor 
and cheap. 

One store makes a specialty of mourn- 
ing garments, and into that place 1 
wandered. I noticed that all bonnets 
for the young were small and trimmed 
with fanciful bows and other devices 


made of courtauld crape. For secoud 
mourning some were sisdrred Italian 
crape. The fashion now-prevalent in 
other bonnets was followed as to shape 
and general design, but all were of crape 
or trimmed with it. For middle aged 
Women the close bonnet, with its three 
and four rolls of crape around the edge 
and its black ribbon strings, was the 
style. For widows there was the white 
cap made of two rolls of white crape cut 
on the bias. For bonnets the veil was 
brought in a fold to the front and then 
backward and pinned in two or three 
folds on each side. No one wears the 
veil hanging directly down the back, as 
no neck could bear the strain. The veils 
are long, and the new courtauld veils 
have the bordering woven double in- 
stead of the hem, as it used tobe. Black 
undressed kid gloves are worn, but the 
glazed glove is seen quite as often. A 
new fancy is to cover the parasol with 
crepe italienne and let a frill of the 
same extend four inches below the lin- 
ing, and this is notched, not heanmed. 
It has been thought that the one per- 
fect ourning goods was the silk warp 
henrietta for several generations, but 
this year has seen the production of a 
fabric so much more beautiful and per- 
fect that we shall forget the old for the 
new. This is called eudora. It is made 
of silk and fine Australian wool and is 
so dead fine that one can hardly trace 
the twill. It is light and yet really twice 
as thick as henrietta, and it falls into 
the richest folds imaginable. It has a 
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soft bloom over the surface that wii 
make every other mourning goods take 
a secondary place. 

A gown for a young lady whose father 


perb material gathered full in the back 


and curved away in front over a el | ss 
y geo you hear some virulent gossi 


| Mrs. So-and-so and Mr. Wh 


of courtauld crape laid in deep box 
plaits. The waist was also plaited until 
nearly to the neck, where it was closely 
shirred. There were stiffened gigot 
sleeves and a stylish jacket with very 


wide bretelle bertha and a full spring | the fates have been play: “Ab 
| aying at 


| qnences!’’ 


polka. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 
THE CONSEQUENCES. 


Mrs. Lesiie Discusses Faults, Follies 
and Delusions. 


What They Say and What They Do 
The Fates Have a Little Game-—A 
Spiteful World— Accounting For 
the Milk in the Cocoanuts. 





\ 4 ID you ever play the 

Rigame of ‘“‘conse- 

quences?” If not, I 

will tell you how, 

gand you shall deter- 

mine for yourself if it 

is not very like the 

game of life which we are all playing 
every day, whether we will or not. 


inches wide and as long as ordinary 
note paper. Two persons and two pen- 
cils are the rest of the simple apparatus, 
and sitting so that they do not overlook 


historical renown. 


This done, the name is folded out of 


sight and the slips exchanged, when 
each writes a woman’s name and again 
folds it ont of sight and exchanges the 
slips. Next is, ‘‘Where they met,’’ and 
next, 
she said;’’ then, ‘‘What the world said, "’ 
and finally, ‘‘The consequences.’’ The 
fun comes in when the two slips are un- 
folded and the queer conjunction of per- 
sons, places, speeches and consequences 
are read out, as for instance: ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher and the Infanta Eulalie 
met at Barnum’s show. He said, ‘Rock 
me to sleep,mother.’ She said, ‘Ratap- 
lon, Ratapion!’ The world said, ‘What’s 
bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh.’ The consequences were: 
“When a body meets a body 
Comin thro’ the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 

Of course if the subjects are among 
one’s own acquaintance the whole 
thing is funnier and sometimes rather 
embarrassing if the persons happen to be 
present—as, for instance, if your maid- 
en aunt is said to have met ‘‘the wicked- 
est man in New York’’ at a ‘‘masquer- 
ade,’’ and the consequences were ‘‘a 
sweet, sweet kiss.’’ The maiden aunt is 
apt to afford ‘‘very pretty sport’’ on 
such occasions, to use an angler’s phrase. 

But, as I said before, how strangely 
fond the fates are of playing at this 
game among themselves and to our cost. 
Just fancy Clotho writing your name at 
the head of one slip of parchment and 
Lachesis yours on another, while Atro- 
pos grimly adds that of some other hu- 
man being, and each, folding down what 
she has written, handing it to her sis- 
ter, the two regarding each other with 
that calm, ironical glance of conscious 
power and half malicious purpose which 
one must ascribe to the fates, 

The papers filled and read out, a des- 
tiny is declared for him an@ her who 
have thus been coupled together, and 
the wild absurdities which complicate 
this destiny are the puzzle of a lifetime 
to the hapless victims. 

This theory may be held fancifully by 
some persons, but really it seems to me 





| almost certain, as our calm 


‘“‘What he said;’’ then, ‘‘What | 


a very satisractory expianation or 

of things in the world not to ,." 
counted for in any other way. Thy, - 
time yon notice or perhaps experi. 


died last spring had a skirt of this su- | M0st absurd conjunction of persons 


ing to a disastrous or perhane }: 
ridiculous state of affairs, mln 


P tell how 


atever 
seen together at such and such 


and the world, with a very big Wn 
presses her opinion and foreteljs m4 
direst results, just say to you 

And in our own len ee 
very often we wonder what under the 
sun possessed us to take a certain course, 


sense now tells us, to lead to the 
ing consequences under which we o 
smart! Why, we ask ourselves should 
my name ever have been so coupled 
with that name? When I went to thy 
place, why did that person blindly selec 
that very time to go also? Why, when 
he said what he did, should I have tr 
plied as I did? Surely I was not 8 free 
agent in all this, but was blindly impel]. 
ed forward by some unknown force 
Truly 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough hew them as we may. , 

And then some so called friend kina 
ly points out to us ‘‘what the world says 
anent our affairs, and our hearts sink » 
the injustice and unfairness of its ye 


| dict and the treachery of those in whoy 


we trusted for loyalty, and we fee) » 


| gry at the stupid levity of those why 
| cannot know the real meaning of th 
| tragedy they insist upon ‘treating as, 
| farce, got up for their amnusemen 


and altogether we retreat sick and tind 


| from the contest and ask ourselves: Why 
| am I thus placed? Why has the worlds 


right to pass its judgment thus up 


| what it does not understand? Why am 
| [set upon its pillory before the gaze of 
| every fool or knave or idler or eneny 
| who chooses to point at me and makes 
-~ | mock of my distress? 

Take two slips of paper, perhaps two | 


Did you ever have the occasion to ask 
yourself these questions? If not, giv 


| the gods thanks that they as yet have 


let ‘you alone, and at the same tim 


; K | strengthen yourself for the future by » 
each other each writes at the head of his | 


or her slip the name of a man known to | 
both either by personal acquaintance or | 


membering that when next the fate 
feel like amusing themselves with 1 
game of sonsequences your name my 
head onc of the lists, and the fates alu 
know whose will be penciled under it 
Only be sure that if the collocation ai 
mits of ridicule or of obloquy or of m 
noyanve and disturbance to yourself the 
thing will come to pass, the game will 
become a reality, the passing amu 
ment of Clotho and her sisters will be 
destiny. And then as the game go 
on do not we often feel that we are bu 
blind agents, carrying out, in our ow 
despite, a plan of which we inow® 
most hearts feel the evil promise? 

A woman, let us say, although thee 
catastrophes are as common to one st 
as the other, but we will say a woma, 
alone and lonely, oppressed with @ 
weight of worldly affairs and even mat 
oppressed with that ‘‘need of loving 
which the French rightly place st t 
root of a woman’s nature—such a one # 
this meets a man of plausible exe 
and ready tongue, who, perceiving be 
lonely and brooding condition of m6 
sets himself to convince her that be 
the very person out of all the world 
pable of filling the aching void of bes 
and life and turning the gray rained 
that environ her into the roseate a 
of a brighter and better day than# 
éver yet has known. Such a promt s 
this is enough to bewilder the judga®, 
and blind the eyes of the wisest W™, 
that ever lived—that is, supposing >, 
to be loving by nature and lonely Kf 
circumstance. It is like the song 
sirens to waveworn Ulysses bat 
comrades—they well knew, those 8) 
headed mariners, that the Cima 
was not that for which they hade@ 
ed. They knew or should have 
that to linger here was to risk the 4 
of all besides and to defeat tbe 
hopes with which they had bee® 
forth by trusting friends, but Cz 
her nymphs sang of love and shelt 
rest and a loving barrier betwee? 
and the hard, cold world, and #§ 
they abandoned all else and fell into 
snare. You see, the fates had bee? 
ing at consequences, and one slip 
the names ‘‘Ulysses, Circe, met sf 
all the rest of it. ia: 

But to return to our supposititio’ 
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—the waveworn and weary **she”’ lis- 
tens to this siren chant and yields to its 
tempting ‘“he says,"’ “I love you beyond 
all else in the world; will you be my 
wife and let me love you forever and a 

y?’ “She says,” “It is all that I have 
been longing for.’’ They marry, and in 
a few years or months or weeks or even 
hours ‘‘he says,’ **You’rea fool and cry 
for the moon,”’ and ‘‘she says,’” ‘‘Oh, 
how could I have mistaken you for my 
jdeal man! Yes, Iwasa fool, but you 
are worse; you are & brute!’’ Of course 
the remarks vary with the persons and 
the circumstances, and in a good many 
cases they do not occur at all, but then 
when the fates take to playing with 
our lives all this and more is on the 
cards, and it is well to be prepared for it. 

Naturally, if such a state of things 
does come to pass, an ‘‘unpleasantness’’ 
arises in the family which cannot long 
be concealed from the public eye, and 
presently we hear what ‘‘the world 


says.’ And, oh, what cruel and venom- 
ous and foolish things the world does 
say when once it finds the chance! Why 
is it that the world is so Inkewarm 
and languid when praise is demanded 
and so phenomenally active where there 


is an opening for censure? Let a man or 
a woman perform an act of heroism or 
of saintly self sacrifice, let nim or her 
spend life and fortune in doing good to 
the poor, or the unfortunate, or the wick- 
ed, and the world yawns and says, ‘‘Very 

of him, I’m sure, but isn’t he 
just a little bit of a crank?’ Or, if it is 
a woman, Mme. World smiles pity- 
ingly and says: ‘‘Ah, yes, poor thing! 
A woman who doesn’t marry must do 
something to make herself of impor- 
tance. Did you ever hear that she was 
disappointed when young Croesus mar- 
ried her cousin instead of her?’’ Or 
perhaps it says: ‘‘Oh, gone into a con- 
vent, has she? What a blessed asylum 
for unattractive girls a convent must be! 
It is so much prettier to be called a sis- 
ter of charity than an old maid!’’ 

Whatever the form of virtue may be, 
Mme. World is sure to find some flaw 
or pit in the fair fruit she cannot choose 
but praise and cleverly detracts even in 
her approval. 

But if it is not a question of right 
and shining virtues, but of mistakes 
and follies and wrongdoing upon the 
one side or the other of a matrimonial 
difference—ah, then Mme. World sits 
up straight in her chair and adjusts her 
lorgnette to her peering eyes and finds 
so many flaws and pits in the apple of 
discord that she hardly leaves flesh 
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enough to hold it together. What in- 
dustry and energy the old lady sudden- 
ly develops! When virtue and noble 
deeds were under discussion, she seemed 
almost to fall asleep over her slurring 
comments and bits of half praise, but 
now, now no girl in her teens dancing 
at her first ball or playing her first 
grownup game of tennis displays more 
ardent zeal and activity. She calls her 
carriage, or she dons her walking gear, 
for Mme. World is of all stations and 
conditions of life, and she sallies forth, 
x eyes sparkling, her lips quivering 
with eagerness to be at work, and the 
number of visits that old lady can 
achieve in one afternoon is something 
© marvel at. And, when the prelimina- 
ries of weather and health have been 
hastily disposed of, how she plunges at 
her real business, dragging it in by the 
and shoulders, perhaps in the 
midst of her hostess’ plaintive lamenta- 
tions over the ugly new styes of gowns 
and hats upon which Mme. Elise in 
tists. “Yes, my dear, perfectly hideous, 
ss you say. I saw it on that poor, dear 
Mrs. Erlymarter yesterday. Have you 
beard what a cat and dog life she and 
her husband are leading? Oh, I as- 


sure you it is quite so, quite so! They 
ne ete., and dear Mme. World 
CWS n 


' ear enough to murmur and 
whisper all the shocking things she can 
a of into the ear of the listener, 
Presently remarks: ‘‘That is all 
very well, but my opinion is that there 
a fault - both sides, and I dare 
tives him to it. For all her 
Sweet looks, I fancy she has a temper of 
eo and so on and so on. 
© doubt you have heard it all a hun- 
aoa and perhaps—God forgive 
em ve jeined in it, more’s the pity. 
=~ have, all I will say is, please 
with — for it is only playing 
on ands of malicious fates, who 
eerily _listening for ‘‘what the 
*ays,"" to make out their little 


























And then come the consequences— 
those sad consequences which not in- 
frequently involve a life in their toils. 
But perhaps we all know better than 
any one can tell us the ences of 
our own faults and follies, and, worst 
of all, our own delusions. I suppose ev- 
ery woman who has character enough 
to enable her to suffer has committed 
blunders and has allowed herself to be 
deluded, and she has heard what the 
world has to say about them, and she 
has experienced the consequences. She 
knows what sleepless nights and weary 
days, what aching heart and bewildered 
brain, may achieve toward a misery she 
never dreamed before; she knows how 
hard is the struggle to ‘‘keep up’’ be- 
fore the eyes of that merciless world 
and how complete her abandonment to 
passionate grief and rebellion the lone- 
ly hours of night may cover; she knows 
what it is to see friends turn into foes 
or strangers, to find that those she most 
thoroughly trusted have used her confi- 
dence as the weapon wherewith to wound 
her most sorely; she knows what it is 
to feel her own heart grow cold and haru, 
to lose her faith in man and woman 
both and all but to lose faith in the God 
who permits such things. 

But once again I say don’t do so any 


more, for in doing so you are only car- 
rying out the plan of Clotho, Lachesis 
and Atropos, those malign old women 


who so love to amuse themselves with 
us poor.mortals. If they have begun to 
play their game with you as one of the 
counters, break it off just where you 
are; don’t indulge them; don’t play 
into their hands; don’t be their victim. 

For, after all, the human will is 
stronger than the fates, and if we use it 
vigorously can break down all their 
combinations. No matter if they have 
successfully brought you to ‘‘what the 
world says,’’ the consequences are still 
in your own hand, and you can control 
them as you will 





MRS. WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


Sketch of the Wife of the Well Known Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 

Clever Mrs. Foraker, shrewd Mrs. 
Campbell and worthy Mrs. McKinley, 
the wives of three noted Buckeye gov- 
ernors, have afforded a striking exam- 
ple of Tennyson’s thought, ‘“Then came 
a change as all things human change.’’ 
While the two former have become 
known as brilliant women socially, help- 
ful to their husbands politically and all 
around capable women, Mrs. McKinley 
does not lose in comparison with them. 
Granted she is not so potent politically 
as her predecessors, yet she possesses 
many of those gentle, womanly virtues 
and traits which command universal ad- 
miration. 

A tall, frail figure, dressed in a loose, 
becoming gown of navy blue, leaning 
on a cane and assisted into the room by 
her maid; a mouth so expressive of suf- 








MRS. WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 
fering and sorrow that ‘‘tears will un- 
bidden start’’ to the eyes of one who be- 
holds her for the first time; short brown 
hair, curled more by art than by na- 
ture, kept short to avoid the fatiguing 

of having long hair combed; 
shapely hands, on the slender fingers of 
which rest becoming rings and crowned 
with exquisitely kept nails; a face 
younger, sacder, sweeter and nearer the 
beautiful than any of her pictures, a face 





IToMm Whicn #11 Gross Nas een €xpungea 
and only suffering has left its trace— 
such was my first impression of Mra 
McKinley. 

Together have the governor and Mrs. 
McKinley ‘‘passed under the rod.’’ They 
gave back to the Owner the two lovely 
little girls lent them. A painting of the 
older child hangs over the mantle of their 
reception room, and in her wee face 
can be traced the characteristic features 
of her father. 

The second daughter was born April 
1, 1878, and died the following August, 
and since her birth Mrs. McKinley has 
literally never seen a well day. So in- 
expressively sad it seemed to me to have 
80 much and yet so little! I closed my 
interview with this distinguished lady 
with the pensive impression that the 
mothers of the land who can hold their 
little ones in their arms and enjoy their 
childish ways have much to be thankful 
for far beyond the possibility of this 
unfortunate woman’s realization. Hon- 
or and riches cannot make up for poor 
health and the loss of loved ones. 

Owing to her affliction, Mrs. McKin- 
ley never attends church, and her reli- 
gious devotion consists mostly in listen- 
ing to the governor read to her from the 
Bible. Incidentally Mrs. McKinley sel- 
dom attempts to read any kind of a book 
by herself. Each Sunday afternoon the 
governor reads some portion of the 
Scriptures to his wife, During my visit 
Mrs. McKinley had occasion to refer to 
the family Bible. The book—a very 
precious one to her—shows its long use, 
The governor has marked many of his 
wife’s favorite passages, and some pages 
indicate that they have been read over 
and over for many years. In some places 
there are interlineations which had evi- 
dently been written at her request. The 
governor is very proficient in the use of 
the Bible and can quote about as much 
Scripture as an old time evangelist. 

Governor and Mrs. McKinley have a 
suit of six rooms at the Neil H: use, 
and asfde from a little attention which 
Mrs. McKinley gives to their private 
dining room she is relieved from the 
domestic duties of most wives. Howev- 
er, Mrs. McKinley is not entirely obliv- 
ious to the affairs of life. I incidentally 
learned that the dear lady has recently 
become interested in a miniature dress- 
making society conducted by and for 
the benefit of the young and handsome 
wife of one of the state officials. She is 
one of Mrs. McKinley’s favorite friends, 
and womanlike has made the first lady 
of the state her confidante, But perhaps 
Iam giving away a ‘‘state secret’’ on 
the ladies of official rank at the Buck- 
eye capital. Time will enlighten the cu- 
rious reader. 

NELLIE FLICKINGER MYERS. 





A SUMMER OUTFIT. 


How to Get the Best Results For the Least 
Money. 

The decoration of the person is an 
exquisite art. To dress artistically means 
to present a variety of living pictures. 
It must not be forgotten that art is akin 
to nature. Nature seldom allows the 
coguetry of sudden contrasts, and at all 
seasons the dame is becomingly gowned, 
and she does not despise detail When 
we see the dainty, airy, frivolous crea- 
ture called ‘‘the summer girl,’’ we hard- 
ly realize she has risen phenixlike from 
the ashes of careful calculations and 
‘wearisome bargain hunting. 

A summer wardrobe means effect for 
the least possible outlay of material, 
money and time. A woman who can 
only afford $100 for her outfit may have 
to earn that amount. Time may be her 
equivalent for money, and too many 
hours must not be wasted in a modiste’s 
parlors, When money is not a serious 
consideration, the luxury of a novelty 
gown is an enviable one. In these days 
ready made garments are of good cut 
and fairly good quality, and as long as 
fashion insists upon being fickle one’s 
clothes should not last too long. The 
only real drawback to the ready made 


gown is its lack of individuality. One | 


will have to supply that quality in one’s 
personality. 

The following is an outfit any girl 
may be proud of and any girl may have 
if she handles her $100 bill with discre- 
tion: 

A gray covert cloth tailor made gown 
can be purchased for $12, the bodice 
lined with silk; a dark suit of tan 
(which will not require laundering) for 
$8. Spend $4 on as many shirt waists of 





prevwy sulia colors, 2ne Waists and auck 
suits are all you require for morning; 
the tailor made gown for traveling in 
and out of town or for cool days. 

It is the evening attire that causes a 
frown of perplexity, for, you know, many 
of the girls will persist in appearing in 
new costumes every Here is a 
acheme that will deceive the most ob- 
serving and win you credit of having an 
extensive wardorbe. Purchase a ready 
made gown of white nainsook, with 
plenty of pretty French lace, such as 
pointe de paris, for trimming. A gown of 
this sort with a flaring skirt and French 
waist costs $15. Now to change this 
costume for divers occasions, have a set 
of pink, blue, heliotrope, yellow, red, 
white satin ribbons. The set should 
consist of sash ribbon, stock collar, bow 
for the hair and four bows for the skirt 
and two for the shoulders. The ribbon 
should be two inches wide, and it will 
take six yards for each set. This repre- 
sents an outlay of $5 for ribbons. 

When you become tired of your trans- 
formution gown, here is something to 
take its place. It is a dress appropriate 
for church, dinner or calling—a black 
moire skirt and a chiffon waist. The 
skirt will cost $8 and the bodice in the 
neighborhood of $7. This combination 
makes a very natty costume, In regard 
to hats, a white sailor hat will cost $8, 
and hatbands to match your shirt waists 
cost 50 cents. With your moire skirt and 
fancy waist wear a black Spanish tur- 
ban, trimmed with a jet pompon and 
flowers to match the waist. This hat 
will not cost more than $5. The shoe 
estimate is always an important one— 
one pair of white duck shoes, $2; one 
pair of patent leather slippers, $2.50; 
one pair of walking shoes, $8.50; one 
pair of white kid slippers, $2. Since it 
is the fad to bask in the sun, you may 
make it a convenience and go without a 
parasol, but if you prefer to add this 
last touch of picturesqueness purchase 
a dainty white moire, one with a nat- 
ural wood handle, for $5. Your last piece 
of extravagance may be a chiffon cape 
for any price ranging from $5 to $25. 

If one but knew it, white gloves are 
the most economical, as they can be 
cleaned so well. With the exception of 
atan pair for traveling, buy as many 
white gloves as the remaining amount 
allows. Mavup James CHILTON. 


Chance For Women Doctors. 

It seems likely that any number of 
young American women doctors could 
find immediate success in professional 
life if they were willing to sail for Asia 
and go into practice among their own 
sex in India, Persia, Turkey and other 
oriental countries, where women are 
kept in seclusion, One young lady phy- 
sician has built up a first class practice 
among the native Africans, to whom 
the had the grit to go. 

Mrs. Carrie Steele is one of the edi- 
tors of The Evening Post, a St. Paul 
daily paper. 
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Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that ? 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
ioss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wil doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 
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BLUE SERGE SUITS 





sented are copied from the finest art work, 
| series to be presented next week will be 
shown the fing sixtee . 
studies in art: ‘ Expectancy,’ by H. Smz 


‘The ‘Three 
‘Jack of 


In smooth or rough finish. |- 
The 


wear. All sizes. 


| 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO., 


305 Washington St. 


| 





THE THEATRES. 


i 
Monday evening, at the Tremont Theatre, | 
the Queen of Comic Opera, ‘ 
will make her at the 
of the Comic Opera Company, which has 
achieved such a great success at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. The cast 
George Wilson, Lindsay Morison, Kate 
Davis, J. McLaughlin, the beautiful 
Hilda Hollins, Trixy Friganza and Maud 
Hollins. Clinton Elder, the 
who came to 
Limited,’ and made such an impression in 
Boston with his marvellous voice 
seen for the first time 
11. A. F. 


amille D’At 


ville, appearance head 


will include 


famous tenor 


this country with ‘ Utopia, 


will be 
June 


next Monday, 
McCollim, the 


well-known 





| 





{app 


CAMILLE 


D'ARVILLE, | 


comedian, will be seen as the Afajsor-Gen-| 


eral, ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ will be 
given next week, commencing» Monday, 
June 11, It will be under the able direc- 


tion of Julin Edwards, who superintended 
the first production of the opera in Eng- 
land. A novelty which is attracting great 
attention is the singing between the acts of 
the California Quartette, hidden in a bower 
of foliage on the lobby gallery. Manager 
Askin is daily adding some new decoration 
to the pretentious floral embellishments of | 
the lobby and theatre, and now it looks all 
it was originally announced it would be—a 
perfect garden of flowers. 





Next Monday marks the opening of the | 
summer season at the Palace Theatre, and 
Manager Pilling will offer a grand bill of | 
burlesque and specialty, which will be pre- 
sented by a company of sixty people. The | 
attraction will be the Ada Lynwood Bur- 
lesque Company in conjunction with which | 
the management will present a series of 
beautiful living pictures, similar to those 
which created such a furor in New York. 
The craze has invaded the artistic pre-| 
cincts of cultivated Boston. For weeks the | 
management of the Palace has had acorps of | 
scenic artists, electricians and expert stage 
carpenters preparing for a grand produc- 
tion of these pictures, which will be given 
upon an elaborate scale and at a cost of | 
severa! thousand dollars. Each picture is | 
n itself a grand painting, and looks as such, 





the cai exception 5 hed that the ‘eharac-| 
ters are represented by animate objects, 
and are not produced by the painter’s brush 
or sculptor’s hand. 


coolest, best and most | Sir Frederick Leighton ; 

the Stream,’ 
popular fabrics for summer |, . 
Interrupted 
Ballavouse ; 
nocence and Cupid, 
tyr and Bacchante,’ 


| hauser and Venus,’ 


| Professor 


by results that could hardly have 
| surprise even the energeti: 


The pictures pre- 


voth in statuary and paintings. In the 





beautiful 
by H. Smaltz ; | 
Fates, by Paul 

by W. Von Czadroski; 
Andreatti; ‘ Wedded,’ by 
‘The Nymph of 
by Henrietta Rae; ‘ Hero and 
by C. Von Bodenhausen; ‘ The 
Sitting, by John Frederick 
‘Marina,’ by L. Falero; ‘ In- 
* by A. Delobby; ‘Sa 

‘Wilt 
‘ Tann- 


following sixteen 
Expectancy 
Tourman ; 
Hearts,’ 
Wooing,’ by F. 


ander,’ 


by Bouchere; 
by E. De Bloss; 
by Knile; ‘S 
*‘ Comrades,’ 
and ‘ The 


Thou Be Mine,’ 
appho,’ by 
a study by 
Birth of the 


Austin. 


Carl Von Haffton; 
Austin; 


Rose,’ also a study by Professor 


he opening of the temporary passage- 
Keith’s street 


Mason street entrance to 


way through Mr. Tremont 


property to the 


Eat tive te Bina 2 JUNE 5, gy 

et 
mast is 40 feet high, while its ‘eile is’ |r Tenney. Morton C. ~ Mott Smith and Hes | 
7,000 pounds. | F. Lovering. omy 


that his flying machine is constructed on | lclass of 96; 
the same principles asithose’determining the 





Sergt. Lovering was 
| awarded the sergeant’s med- il, given by 
3; Sergt. Tenney and min 
Abrams were awarded medals « given | - 
g 


Mr. Maxim explains in familiar language | 





flight of a kite and of a bird. A_ boy | class of ‘90 for the best drilled men as 
fastens a string to his kite, so that when he | bayonet squad. The officers of ete. 
runs he brings it against the wind. At a/talion presented Lieut. H ward { bed 
certain angle the kite ascends. With a bird, | the prize company with a lal Alter 
the weight of the body is many times| military exercises, a pleasant hour was » 
heavier than the volume of the air it dis-| joyedin dancing. 7 
places; but this is overcome by the great a, 


mechanical power exerted by the muscles | 
of the wings, the outstretching of which 
form aeroplanes, assisting in supporting the 
body of the bird and operating in an ascen 
sional The propellers of Mr. | 
Maxim's air-ship, driven at great speed by 


Amusements. 
BOSTON MUSEUY, 


| Evenings at 8. 
two compound engines, take the place of | 
the force exerted by the 
cular power of a bird’s pinions ; 


direction. 


Matinees Wed. & Sa os 


Willie Collier, 


HIS LAST WEEK. 
extensive aeroplanes represent the plane of | 
the kite,"as also the pennated area of the | IN HIS NEW COMEDY. 


bird’s wings. These principles being uni bt 
versally admitted, after the exhaustive ex- | ER" 
= | 


periments in which scientists have engaged 


boy and the mus- | 
i 


while his | 


[Popular Semmer Prices 
RESERVED, 50 cts., 75 cts., an 


it remained for Mr. Maxim to design a| Best Orchese, 





his beautiful new theatre has been attended ; 
failed to 
manager him 
self. All day long there is a constant pro- 
cession of patrons passing through the 
place or promenading up and 
spacious apartments, admiring the auto 
matic novelties, curios, bric-A-brac, etc.; 
with which it is embellished. This ‘ short 
cut’ will be a convenience 


down the 


to visitors from 
the Back Bay that can hardly be magnified 
and it is gratifying to know that they are 
already showing their approval of it in the 
most substantial manner. The weekly per 
bril 


thus far 


formances are still distinguished by 


liancy and originality and have 


never failed to give the most urtqualified 
satisfaction. On the list for the 
week, are Murilla, O’Brien and 
| Redding, Smith and Cook, The Nawns, 


| Harrisand Walters, Iler, Burke and Randall 


coming 
Blair and 


| Dashaway and Moulton, and a_ host of 
others 
Maxim’s Flying-Machine. 


\ correspondent of the London World 
gives an interesting account of a visit to 
the flying-machine of Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, 
who has a large manufacturing establish 


ment at Bixley, Kent. The following is an 
extract: 
A short walk across a corner of the 


| grounds brings you to an enormous wooden 
| building provided with great sliding doors 


the largest in the world—and, when fully 
drawn back, forming a screen or harbor to 
the flying-machine on its emerging from the 
shed on the lines of rail, laid down nine 
feet apart, and extending three-fourths of a 
mile. However, the great doors are only 
opened on occasions of spécially important 
experiments, so you pass inside by a small 
wicket. ‘The ‘whirr’ of wheels, the clang 
of iron on iron, and the smell of oil, salute 
you as you enter the dockyard of the mon- 
ster air-ship. So large is it that you mis- 
take its vast aeroplane of 2,000 square 
feet for a canvas roofing to the building. 
At length the eye has corrected its illu- 


sions, and you perceive a steel frame cov- 


4) ered with canvas about forty feet long, and 


shaped somewhat like a flat-bottomed boat. 
Above this is the huge stretch of canvas, 
sustained at a considerable height by slen- 
der but very strong supports, which are at 


| the same time the tubes carrying the ex- 


haust steam from the boiler to atmospheric 
condensers, placed as a berder to the 
great aeroplane. Five narrower sails on 
each side, and an adjustable sail arrange- 


|ment fore and aft to regulate the possible 


‘pitch’ of the ship, with two large screw 
propellers, each eighteen feet in diameter 
give the stranger a kind of fantastic concep- 
tion of a hybrid result of the union of a ship 
in full sail with a small steamer provided 
with a very exaggerated awning. Some 
idea of its actual dimensions may be gath- 
ered on mentioning that when ready to 


start it measures from stern to stern 140 


feet and laterally 110 feet, and its single’ 


| and fitting up of the machine, have been no 


1, Recent 


motor, the power of which was proportion- : 
Gene ar ad miscin, 


' Balcony RESERVED, 35 cts 


lately far in excess of its weight; and this | 25 cts, 
he has perfected. On ascending the deck 1 Extra Matinee Bunker Hill Day 
vou cannot but admire the many inventions | Monpay Next—Cora Van Tassell in“ Teyyg 


SER’s PARDNERS 


which facilitate the working of the ma- 
inery, ich is of the lightes rut T nr 
rig ry, which is of the lightest “constru TREMON T TH BAT RE 


Abbey, Schoeffel 
Harry Askin 


The expenses of the preliminary experi 
with those attending the building 


& Grau, Prop's. and = 
ments, 


less than £10,000, so that you are not sur- 


prised to learn that a watchman, armed to Cami ile 


the teeth, sleeps nightly in the canopied bed, | And her Opera Company, 
M1 INCLUDING 
Hilda Hollins, Kate Davis, Maud Hotlim, 
Trixey Friganza, Nannie Worse, 
William McLoughlin, John Lloyd, 
(1. F. MeCollim, Henry Stanley, 
Linsay Morison and 


which the machine is tried is double, there GEO. Ww. WILSON 


When the IN THE 


PIRATES» PENZANCE. 


Matinee Saturday 


with one eye and both ears open. 


Maxim is pleased with the behavior of his 


new machine, because, he says, he has 


proved most conclusively that it is possible 


to obtain a great ascensional force without 


the use of a gas-bag. The railroad on 


being an upper and.a- lower rail. 


machine is lifted one inch from the lower 


rail the wheels touch the upper rail, which 


prevents it from leaving the track, and it is 





found that the machine when running at 

the rate of twenty-seven miles an hour lifts b. I, KE ITH’ ~ "NEW 
from the lower rail and the wheels run on THEATRE. 
the top rail. The thrust of the two screws WEEK OF JUNE I Ith. 


at full speed is little 
than 2,000 pounds. 


when running more 


Monster All Vaudeville Bill. 


Knowing that Mr. Maxim is incapable of BLAIR & MURILLA, 
a false statement, you can no longer regard 
him as a visionary, even if you ever did so. 
Very readily you can credit 
that before a couple of years are past we 
shall see the accom- 
holds out no 
hope that we shall then find it on the near 


O'BRIEN & REDDING, 


his assertion SMITH & COOK, 


THE NAWNS, 
ing-machine 
i es HARRIS & WALTERS, 
plished fact. However, he 
DASHAWAY & MOULTON, 


est cabstand, nor even in the private coach 
I Continuous Performance, 104. ™. to 10.30 p-® 


house. From its great cost it will be only 
Then the 


will have 


Prices, 25¢ 350. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.0 


. r mn I ry’ b 
to be changed, even if a millennium of peace PA RK | H EK A l RE. 
inevitable ; for with donee: vamaiiaint Manage 
its use the ironclad-warship will possess no 
adequate armor, nor yet a fortress, against 
the destructive power of the bombs which 
could be let fall from the flyin 
while the rulers of 


utilized for military purposes. 


whole system of modern warfare 


will not have become 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat #- 
A Great Artistic Novelty, 


The Kilanyi Troup? 


—IN— 


g-machine ; 


a country will be as| 


equally open to attack as the common|! oa eae . 
soldier. Original Living Pictures 
Mrs. M. D. Frazer will have a large 


Marvels of artistic beauty, from Garden Ts 
tre, New York, in conjunction with 


New York Vaudeville Compal, 


of High Class Artists. 


PA LACE THEATH 


F, J. PILLING ie 


number of young people, whom she will 
chaperon, to sail with her on the 7th of 
July. Parents who are unable to go 
abroad, and yet who are desirous that their 
sons and daughters should reap the advan- 
tage of a tour of Europe, gladly avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for them. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 
The Annual Drill of the Chauncy-Hall 


Battalion. 2 and 8 P, M 


DAILY AT 


Original Living Pictué 


The Sensation of Berlin, Madrid, Pa™ 
London and New York- 


About 1000 people gathered in the Me- 
chanics’ Building, Tuesday to see the boys 
of the Chauncy-Hall Battalion go through 
with their annual drill. The battalion is! 
smaller than usual but the boys drilled in a 
way creditable both to them and their in- 
structor. The prize for competitive com- 

, pany drill was taken by Company A. Three 


First Time in Boston, 
The Ada Lynwood Burlesque ( 
With more than Half Hundred P 


dividual drill were taken by Sergeants R. M. | Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 cents 


silver medals awarded by the school for in- | Grand ®acred Concert sunday Ee 
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New England Mutual 
CIP INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
\SSETS Dec. 31, 1803 = - + + * $23,204, 162.58 | 51) kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
LIABILITIES + + #4 4.= 4 > ___21.837,627.35 | and female. Correspondence solicited. 
it $1,008,635.23 Henry Peterson, Agent, 
R ATE ENDOWMENT policies are| Charity Bailding, Chardon St., Boston. 


Lv .t the old life 


AeNUAL C 0 old Oe aleeue ¥ paid upon all 


pare» poliey has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrende! rand pal ge nly aes bh 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Feeding Wormes sitively 
Statute vents waste, ee 
ram phiete, tes and values for any age sent 
or oo Cdon tq the Company's Office oe leg oats 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, eae orse Dreathen as aoe 
ALFRED D. FOS ce-Prés. Wee? Ga, anne 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. : a — ts for 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 





“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts re lative to a funeral are not pléas 
ant 1 ertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally re the services of a Funeral Director; 
it 16 essential to employ one of ability, 
Wit! rty years’ experience We are prepa 
exe cute every anaes pertaining to fu- 





nerals after approved modern methods in a 

quie fessional manner and « would res eee ions and all troubles of the 

; refer by permission to W.H. Ha * 5 a ‘ 

x Lieut. Governor; Hon, Tilly ‘Haynes, Prot! 4 arranted Hand-Made. 

F. A. Osgood, Rey. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. no breaking in end 

Elisha Mo ean, Rev, Michael Burnham, Hon. | ¥ pqcoenenenses, by our g 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. i Phillipe, . Henry 8. Lee, | pile. Oren , ioe pam: = 
Esq ‘Chapin, Esq day and night | v 
calls red 


ved at Private Office, 188 Common. | 


weaith avenue 


John Edward Hannigan’ 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Gelling. esesinn and Renting | 










5 Pemberton Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 
Brookline, Wr inchastes, Alston, Brighton and | 


Room 6, 





Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved | 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
eomforts able and attractive to the eye; located 


on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the | 
mosi re fined and agreeable people: cool in sum. 


mer, tight and warmin winter; near steam and 


electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con. 
stantly increasing in value, very es read 
cash is requsees to purchase elightf 
homes, anc or the pu one ae 


ae rae for a long time ate ve 
HANNIGAN, & Pemberton Sq ~ Room 6, 


FAT P’ PEOPLE 
reduce yourweight P: 


STLY trom 120018 amonth. mr 
io = or ; NO PUBL. 
ts erapierion lon the ey 


Mrs. nt Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room Ii0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
‘treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
oly meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid fail ure and loss of money; those who 


wish medic ines can get the best known to medi- 

eal scien ie writing or calling at office ; pri- 

se accommodations for patients by far the 
est in the city 


> Practitioners who have not a 
Private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
fynecology may recommend the doctress,who is 
. medica! graduate, with the entire confidence 
on pat will receive thoroughly scientific 
Weatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to D. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLERGY. 


How the orders of the Ole: 
is explained by ee ee 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 


in the pamphiet. The Early Clergy of the 
istian Church. _ 





For Sale at 10 cents, 
4. STILLMAN SMITH, 





at 








furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 


EMPLOYERS. | Ne 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 





OUR mernen OF 


ts make satisfactory pa Donvpssing 
ont t, with particulars, sent on an receipe of $1 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
Will annihilate corns, bun- 





EDMUND ow, MULLER, 


* 





Sold ho wots or Made to Order, 





Perfect EE 
—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
| DOGS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TRLEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. | 


| EOWARD C, BECKETT, 
| DANIEL BD. Lee. 


om mando day or night. 


WANTED. 


An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, ‘patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &e. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 


Address, T. P. 8. ‘Boston Commonwealth,” 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Surgeons 


Special Preuie 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 
We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers. 











Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Hancock Building. 


178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., 35 FEDERAL 8T. 
Near Corner Milk Street, 


in convenient tract form. 





eeee Gongrewadional Ghee as sions du 
Commonwealth Series 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 
NOW READY: 

The People’s Religion, (Feb. 11.) 

Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 

Lent. (Mar, 4.) 


No. 1. 
The | No. 2. 
No. 3. 


Address, 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
120 Tremont St., . . Boston, Mass 

















JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
&PECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets a" Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
4 TremontSt. | patiand and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 


EDWARD E. MALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


 BIBLIA 





Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archawology- 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 


This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Orienta) Kesearch. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 
OPLUM ier. cee sie 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect { Siesirv rv BELTS 


Fitting | "sors veka’ 








TORY IN 
DR. PHELPS, 


ee Tremont St.. Under B MM 





RUPTURE CURE 
FREE Saab 








Dr. Hale's Soenaes: 


| HBADQUARTERS 





















NOTEKA 























































HATS ~ 


In’ Leading and Correct Styles4 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
COpnaniee the Come? 


KETTERER’S HC 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. _ 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 

JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 
40 Province Court, Boston. 


Delavan House. — 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
The Largest and Best Hotel at — 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY.-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE, 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


d 


vind. 




















Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





STATE HOUSE. 


. WORCESTER, MASS. 

Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 

Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 
















HORT-HAND 


Send for Catolog of 
ELF-TAUGHT i pony A ol 














Boston, Mass. 


ee 














BONSTON 


COMMON WI] 


TA LTH. 


It’s Our Winner Thomas OGallaghan & to 


.... - 


| Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
| Man. 





Tailor at 





SUIT TO ORDER. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Smooth-Faced Cloths, 


Mixtures and 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS 60. 


11 ELIOT STREET. 


And The “‘ DEN”? 
PL9 WASHINGTON STREET. 
N EX’! HIE RALD OFFICI 


TWO THINGS 


THAT DO NOT 


SELEROEN IX 


AFTER A MAN IS 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND Hi 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIVE 


JBUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 
LIA BILULTLES 


AND AT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


TO THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


When You 
Can Have a 


This Price. 











CARPETS 


GENUINE BARGAINS «°° 'sr."s, 


OUR ANN ES. 


N. B.—The ANNEX is a departmen ) 
we have established in order to rid ou Ves a 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 

These embrace 


TES in 





ASX 


new misfit carpets, 
worn carpets, remnants of all kinds, o¢ 
of carpets, rugs, and anything in our 
which for one reason or another is slow ¢ 
at the regular price. 

All goods are marked 
prices’ that 
immediate sale. 


Thomas OCallashan & Co 


958, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


without regard t 


cost and at 


must cause ther 








ln. 





High Class Tailoring, 


zal C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


L t { | bri ( Rough Tweeds for Busines 
Soft Vicunas for Cutaway ios ss. 
a cs d if ICS | ' Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for (yercoalt 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR SALE. RE AL 


Cared for, and Rents 
MORTGAGI 


placed at 4, 4% and 4 


ESTATI 


Real Estate bought and sold in all 


| parts of Boston and suburbs 


TO LET. 


Houses, Suites and Tenements. city and suburban pro} 


LESTER H. LATHAYN ' 
89 STATE STREET, FISKE BUILDING, 
Refers by permission to RuFrus B. Tosry. 








DAMMING THE NILE Sir John Fowler 


TEMPERANCE REFORM Win. 


Lloyd Garrison 






































Editors —- 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 





FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street, Room 628 j 




















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


Boston..”New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
The First Train Borngen Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 














































TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot o ummer %St., 


: 353 Broadway, 
capella Srana Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO, F, RANDOLPH, Gen’! TrasHc Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen'l Paas’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


«RUE. ROSE 20 FEE 


6. 45 43 ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
Tbany. 

9 ,.0O re EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

ll 80 4 A (AC ROR AE ION for Troy 


3 .0O fet (Dat LY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 


7.00 CA Oe with Sleep ) 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. ee ‘. 

. M. DATION +t ; 

8.00 A ¥ ACCOMMO © Mon 


PaO ke tema me ne 
3. OO Fat we ACCGMMODATION to Rut 








7.00 p.m. Nicur express. 
a and further information on ap- 


J. R. WATSON, not 


EUROPE. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Popular 





ag Ate at Lauter- 
usanne, e 
us La 


Newhaven, 

: Send for vefareness and daity itinerary to Mrs. 

-M. D. FRAZAR, 7 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER VACATION 





_ Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


d Charming Scenery. 
er Pens of attractions fora 


onl and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont RK. R. 


ee of the ere in a New 
a ee a Sonu OMES 
rum SHORES or mer. Na 
th tertai een Su family 

n 
a esto per week. Also, list of best 


cis, che ription. 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


7. H. Hanley, N.E. P.A. or 8, W. Cummings. P.a. 


260 Washington St., Boston, 8t. Albans, Vt 


Northern Steamship Co. 
Northweet™ Of the \Rordhera 












—¥ what I'll do. 


Not so Easy as It Looked. 


{ From Harper's Young People.) 
Said Ted to Tim, as the twins sat upon 
opposite arms of Uncle Rob's arm-chair. 
“Tim, we're visitors.” 
“ Yes, we're visitors, Uncle Rob,” echoed 
Tim. 
“Ah!” exclaimed Uncle Rob. 
*Tt’s a very rainy day, Tim,” went on 
Ted. 
“ Very rainy, indeed, Uncle Rob,” reiter- 
ated Tim. 

“And what follows?” calmly inquired 
Uncle Rob. His eyes twinkled but he went 
on reading. 

»“You should entertain us Uncle Rob,” 
answered Ted, decidedly. 

“ That's what mamma always says when 
we have company,” finished Tim, trium- 
phantly. 

“Well!” ejaculated Uncle Rob. He put 
down his paper suddenly, “I'll entertain 
you! How many days would it take to cut 
up a pieceof cloth fifty yards long, ifa yard 
was cut off each day ?” 

“Fifty!” shouted Ted, without thinking 
atminute. “Pshaw! Uncle Rob, don’t ask 
us those foolish, easy puzzles. They're as | 
old—old—old as the hills!” 
“ Seems to me,” retorted Uncle Rob, “if 
they are old, they are not so wonderfully | 
easy as you think. You're wrong, Ted. 

You've got to give me a better answer, or I 

won't think much of your smartness. Now, 

here's another awfully easy one—as old as 

the hills, too. But it has puzzled many a 

small boy before you. If a goose weighs 

ten pounds and half its own weight, what is | 
the weight of the goose ?” 

Tim was just going to call out, “ Fifteen 
pounds!” But4Jncle Rob’s solemn expres- 

Instead, he pursed 


> 





sion disconcerted him. 
up his mouth and looked at Ted, and Ted 
wrinkled his brows and looked at Tim. 

* Doesn't sound hard,” faintly from Tim. 

“It's very easy, indeed,” replied . Uncle 
Rob. ~ “ And here’s one more.of the same 
sort: A. snail climbing a post twenty feet 
high ascends five feet every day, and slips 
back four feet every night, How long will 
it take him to reach the top?” 

* A snail?’ sighed Ted, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, a snail,” repeated Uncle Rob. 

“Seems as if he only got up one foot 
each day—at that rate,” considered Tim. 

“ So he did!” 

“ And the post was twenty feet high?” 

* Yes, Ted, twenty feet.” 

“ Well, then,” pursued Tim, “it must 
have been twen—enty—” 

Uncle Rob laughed. “ Now, I'll tell you 
You boys each take a pencil 
and paper, if you find them necessary, and 
a out those three puzzles. And when 
you each bring me the right answer we'll go 
to the circus and rest our brains for the | 
afternoon.” 

Thea Uncle Rob went back to his paper, 
and Ted and Tim slipped softly down from 
the arms of his chair, and went to the 
drawer of the library table to hunt for lead- 
pencils. ‘ 


isaac ruman, the inventor of phonetic 
shorthand, who was recently knighted by 
Queen Victoria, is in his eighty-second 
year. Pitman is as fervent to-day as he 
was at eighteen ‘in behalf of phonetic) 
spelling and vegetarian diet,’ and still edits | 
the Phonetic Journal and maintains at Bath 
a printing office known as the Phonetic 
Institute, where he prints books in phonetic 
spelling, not at all-discouraged, although 
his cherished ideas are about as far from 
acceptance as when he began to preach 
them. He has issued some eighty volumes 
on phonography and phonetics, most of 
them being translations into shorthand 
characters of various books, among them a 
dictionary and a bible. 








Some one, evidently a wag, recently 
Siz Bass. | started the story in Kansas that Senator 
Peffer has become superstitious, and always 
gets out of bed on one side of it. Some of 








his populist admirers began to deny the| 
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